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Invasion 
Personnel Puzzle No. 1: 


Shall management allow 
unions to take over its 
functions? Where shall 


it call a sharp halt? 


See: “Here You Shall Stop!” 


Overtime? 


To lift your output— 
pay overtime or take on 
new men? Warning: The 
answer may affect your 


costs for years ahead 


See: Hire New Men? Or Pay Overtime? 





62° 3 
Hold It! 


We win new trade with 
Latin America. But to 


keep it, many U.S. com- 


panies must radically re- 


vise sales methods 
See: This Time, Let’s Hold It 
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115 Years of Insuring 
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On the basis of September 30, 1939 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
the total admitted assets and surplus would be increased by $138,025.01. Securities 
carried at $3,201,054.79 in the above statement are deposited as required by law, of which 
$2,300,000 par value in United States Government Bonds are held by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York. 
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WirTHIn the past year, an important 
new trend in management has begun to 
roll up real momentum. 


That is the trend toward what might 
be termed the “salaried director.” 
Sometimes he may actually be on a 
salary basis, sometimes he may not. 


But in any case, he is’ chosen as a 
director not because he is an important 
customer or a large stockholder or 
represents certain financial interests— 
but because of what his specialized, 
professional knowledge can contribute 
toward improvement in some or all 
phases of the company’s management. 


Some important implications for all 
business lie behind this move. They'll 
be discussed in a forthcoming report. 


* 


Maybe you’ve driven at night under 
sodium-vapor highway lamps. Perhaps 
you've seen one of the new fluorescent 
lighting systems in a factory, or no- 
ticed some rather startling lighting fix- 
tures in a brand-new office. 


If you have, you’ve come in contact 
with one of the really big industrial 
stories of 1940. For the tremendous 
research attention which has recently 
been placed on industrial lighting of 
all kinds is now beginning to bear 
amazing fruit. 


What these fruits are and what they 
mean to business will be the subject of 
an important article, scheduled for 
early publication. 


* 


Considering the tremendous pressure 
under which he works, it’s no wonder 
that the most feared occupational dis- 
ease of the business executive is heart 
trouble. But new knowledge about it 
which is now coming to light gives the 
actual and potential sufferer more hope 
than he might have thought possible. 
We'll give you the facts soon.—THE 
EpITors. 
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People who insist on the best the world 
has to offer in fine living wherever they 
may be, invariably make the Sherry- 
Netherland their New York home. Superb 
views, a splendid location, and peerless 
food, combine to offer rare values in 
apartments priced with an understand- 
ing of present conditions. 

x*e 
Transient rates begin at $7 for Singles, $9 


for Doubles, and $15 for Suites. Special 
arrangements made for extended stays. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


An appeal for lower taxes cannot 
have much meaning if at the same time 
we favor the large expenditures of pub- 
lic funds which make those taxes nec- 
essary.—FRED A. ELDEAN, director, 
Tax Foundation. 


The profit-sharing system is designed 
to accomplish and does actually secure 
the finest craftsmanship in the indus- 
try, elimination of waste and ineffi- 
ciency as well as sincere interest in the 
company’s future.—C. R. SHEAFFER, 
president, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 


Our American democracy is strofig 
because it promotes individuals. Its 
success is the sum total of millions of 
individual achievements. . . . Democ- 
racy rests not on supermen but on the 
good sense of many. Ours is a hun- 
dred-year plan.—Pau GarrRETT, direc- 
tor of public relations, General Mo- 
tors Corp. 


The alternate to free trade in the 
United States is not pleasant to con- 
template. Where irritation against 
neighbors exists today in many states, 
hatred may exist tomorrow. When a 
state or a nation stifles trade, it strikes 
at the pockebook and at the market 
basket of its neighbor—and that is the 
route to war.—Ltoyp C. Stark, Gov- 
ernor of Missouri. 


I fail utterly to visualize private in- 
vestors in large-scale building under- 
taking long-term investments under the 
present circumstances, with material 
prices changing. so rapidly that it is 
difficult to obtain estimates even on 
buildings partially under way.—Har- 
vey Witey Corsett, fellow of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


If price increases occur too rapidly, 
the demand lessens because purchasing 
power has not had the opportunity to 
match the price jumps. . . . It seems 
to me that a “price armistice” would 
be the most effective form of insuring 
an increased general business activity 
until such time as recovery has mani- 
fested itself in a widespread and solid 
rise of purchasing power.—Sayre M. 
RAMSDELL, vice-president, Philco Ra- 
dio & Television Corp. . 
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Forecast: 1940 will excel 1939 prop- 
ertywise here. 


Stock quotations average low. Many 
should go higher this year. 


If, as and when stocks sell ex-Roose- 
velt—wow! 


Keeping a tight rein on prices will 
keep the going easier by and by. 


Insurance companies, shrewd investors, 
are favoring utilities over governments 
at current prices. 


Dictator Hitler will not dictate the 
peace terms. 


Unions and employers need an ap- 
prenticeship on developing an adequate 
number of apprentices. 


As a remedier of agricultural troubles 


he couldn’t be called Wall-ACE. 


Don’t become too bullish on the Rus- 
sian bear. 


A guess: Mussolini will ultimately join 


the Allies. 


Lack of inflation reflects no lack of 
business horsesense. 


“Gifts to Universities Shrink.” Page 
Washington! 


Prediction: The utility industry will 
become more power-full—both ways. 


“Pork Increases.” The farm variety. 
An increase in the Washington variety 
wouldn’t constitute news. 


Time to turn eyes from White House 
to Capitol. 


Mr. Roosevelt has contrived to at- 
tract the limelight while occupying the 


stage. 


The question of questions now is: Has 
he chosen his exit? 


My guess: He has. 


700 


Sharsholdat 


As Radio Enters 1940 


ORE than 44 million radio 

sets are owned by some 

30 million American families. 
These families—more than 100 
million people—are therefore 
shareholders ina great American 
enterprise. No other nation ap- 
roaches these figures. Never 
Cote has the importance of the 
American system of radio been so 
evident. News must be winnowed 
from propaganda, fact separated 
from claims. Our own forth- 
coming presidential campaign 
raises further need for radio re- 
porting that is fair and unbiased. 
Through great music, famous 
artists and distinguished organi- 
zations, radio provides the world’s 
outstanding programs. The poor- 
est man gets free what the richest 


man could not afford to buy. 

RCA, through the National 
Broadcasting Company, will con- 
tinue in 1940 to maintain and 
improve American standards of 
broadcasting. 

But the activities of RCA ex- 
tend far beyond radio broadcast- 
ing. RCA provides swift message 
service to all parts of the world, 
and to ships on the seven seas. In 
the RCA Laboratories research 
constantly develops newservices 
for radio. Thus in 1939 RCA 
made television a reality; in 1940 
it will extend it further. RCA 
services also include activities in 
every other phase of radio. In all 
of these, the aim of RCA is to 
providethemaximum service for 
the minimum cost to the public. 





These are the Services of RCA 





RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
Builders of RCA Victor Radio sets, RCA Victrolas, RCA Radio Tubes, radio 
equipment for broadcasting, transmission and many other radio services. 








RADIOMARINE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Manufacturers of radio safety devices for protecting lives and property 
at sea. Swift message service to and from ships. 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Operating the great Red and Blue Networks, and providing distinguished 
entertainment, including the famous NBC Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA INSTITUTES, INC. 
A school offering technical courses in every phase of radio and television. 
R.C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, INC. / 
Radio message service to and from 43 foreign countries, and among 
principal cities in the United States. 
RCA LABORATORIES—Continuous research in every field of radio. 


| Radio Corporation of America 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 
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The FORBES 


Humanizer of Business 
and 


Labor Relations 


Committees of Awards 


Invite Your Nominations 


pact YEAR some one employer or 
business head looms up above all others 
as having played an enviable role in creating 
better working conditions, better wages, 
better hours, better cooperation, better 
relationships or better employee under- 
standing. 


To encourage humane business statesman- 
ship, FORBES has succeeded in enlisting the 
services of the group of eminent citizens 
here listed to select the member of the em- 
ploying classes who has done the most to 
humanize business. 


To the man chosen for this honor, 
FORBES will present a Humanizer of 
Business Gold Medal and Illuminated Scroll. 


an r~ ~~ 


HE FORBES annual Labor Relations 

Award is being instituted as a means 
of encouraging better industrial-labor rela- 
tions, preserving industrial-labor peace and 
fostering the settlement of labor disputes 
through cooperation, arbitration, and or- 
derly methods and means. 


To the American citizen adjudged to 
have performed the most fruitful service, 
whether an official arbitrator, an official 
mediator, labor head or other individual, 
FORBES will present a labor-relations Gold 
Medal and Illuminated Scroll. 


Selections and presentations will be made 
early this year—but there’s still time to 
send the names of your candidates to the: 


Committee of Award 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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*‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 








~ Fact and Comment 
vy \ 


How To Face The New Year 


In what spirit should we enter the New Year? We can- 
not, must not, shut our eyes to the existence of many 
grave national problems—political problems, monetary 
problems, labor problems, economic problems, to say noth- 
ing of international problems. What course should be 
followed by those most directly and deeply involved? 

The Administration should alter its attitude towards 
spending, should alter its attitude towards those responsi- 
ble for filling pay envelopes, should alter its attitude 
towards trouble-raising labor leaders, should alter its 
attitude towards unsettling “reforms.” It should enthrone 
as its primary, its main, its most fundamental objective, 
the encouragement of job-creating, possible only through 
business and industrial expansion, through restoration of 
confidence among investors, through buoyant security 
markets. 

President Roosevelt should no longer keep the nation on 
tenterhooks concerning a third term. According to a sea- 
soned axiom: “The financial world can stand anything 
except uncertainty.” Mr. Roosevelt’s enigmatic evasiveness 
generates needless uncertainty. 

Congress should establish completely its old-time inde- 
pendence of the executive branch of the Government. It 
should reject anything and everything calculated to pro- 
long or intensify depression and unemployment. It should 
insist on drastically pruning extravagance, insist on effect- 
ing progress towards balancing the budget. It should cor- 
rect the lopsided, strife-breeding National Labor Act. It 
should vigorously, uncompromisingly champion conserva- 
tism, constructiveness, co-operation with those upon whom 
the Government and nation mainly depend for main- 
tenance of solvency, success. 

Washington should unswervingly adhere to its expressed 
determination to keep America free from war. 

Industrial and business leaders should not gratuitously 
oppose everything originating at Washington nor every- 
thing advocated by labor. Leaders should strive to see 
both sides of every subject, every proposal, every problem. 
They should seriously ponder their trusteeship, their re- 
sponsibility towards government, employees, the consum- 
ing public, as well as their security-owners. They should 
be progressive, forward-looking, receptive to liberal ideas. 
They should voluntarily incur a certain amount of risk 





for the purpose of pushing the country ahead. They should 
not blindly fight orderly efforts to effect unionism. 

There is much room for helpful co-operation laborwise. 
The disruptive battle between CIO and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor should be equitably ended. Reasonable 
amendment of the Wagner Act should not be fought, since 
“Nothing is ever settled until it is settled right.” The pub- 
lic has outlawed sit-down strikes. There should be no 
more slow-down strikes. In short, labor leadership should, 
in the interest of followers, be characterized by states- 
manship. 

As for the rest of us, we should do our best to maintain 
faith in America and its destiny, do our best to encourage 
industrial-labor co-operation, do our best to live and spend 
normally, do our best to promulgate the selection and the 
campaigning of. political candidates calculated to guide 
America towards sounder national financial status, towards 
employer-employee harmony, towards the heights of pros- 
perity logically and formerly enjoyed in this country, to- 
wards full-time employment, towards relief from crushing 
relief burdens and hence towards mental, spiritual self- 
respecting relief for present victims of relief. 

We have unequalled resources—material and mental. 
We are young, strong, energetic, ambitious. Depression 
never should have engulfed us half so long. We possess 
everything necessary to throw it off. 

Let us studiously combine, co-operate to do so. 





The best age: CourAGE. 





Two Things To Watch 


Two things to wait and watch for: How Congress acts; 
the Presidential nominations. These will potently influence 
the broad economic trend in this country during 1940. 
Personally, I am optimistic over both. It can be taken for 
granted, I am convinced, that public opinion will cause 
our lawmakers to favor only measures calculated to in- 
spire recovery. All the intimations I have received are 
that President Roosevelt has decided not to seek re-election 
—but Franklin D. Roosevelt is one of the most unpredict- 
able of individuals. I believe that America will be on a 
higher, more stable basis by this time next year, this 
regardless of events in Europe. 
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Educators Malign Industry 


Having five sons, I have occasionally been shocked by 
questions asked me because of what they were told at 
school or college by teachers. I have been compelled to 
conclude that there is unjustifiable maligning of our eco- 
nomic system—to say nothing of our political system—by 
some teachers and professors. 

I have taken the trouble to check up two passages in a 
volume widely used in schools, “Our Country and Our 
People,” by Professor Harold Rugg, a teacher of teachers 
at Columbia University. One featured “slavery” conditions 
in the automobile industry, another similar “slavery” con- 
ditions allegedly imposed by telegraph companies. 

Both statements have been unequivocally denied by 
leading executives in both industries. 

This same teacher is teaching the youth of this country 
that America no longer is the land of opportunity for all. 
He radiates admiration for Russian ways of doing things, 
according to Representative Thomas L. Blanton, of Texas, 
who said of Rugg in Congress: “His growing pro-Soviet 
eulogies are quoted at length in the Communist Daily 
W orker.” 

When I, in my capacity as a member of the Board of 
Education in my home town, voiced questionings regard- 
ing the wisdom of continuing the use of Rugg’s text books 
in the local schools, one New York newspaper—one only 
—rushed to his defense and to name-calling of me. You 
probably have already guessed the identity of the paper— 
the same “Communist Daily Worker.” 





Indifference, indecision, indolence 
get one in wrong. 





Regulation Or Strangulation? 


Federal regulators too often aspire to become strangu- 
lators. Governmental supervision is one thing; government 
strangulation is very different. One is 
in many cases desirable and con- 
structive; the other always undesir- 


THE CHALLENGE 





able and destructive. The NLRB has 
aroused nationwide ire by its jaun- 
diced administration of the Labor 
Law. The TNEC isn’t contributing to 
confidence-building. The Securities 


bling among themselves over a recent large, important, 
constructive, employment-spreading issue. Some of them 
didn’t relish the fact that the flotation was going to be 
handled by New York underwriters—recognized as thor- 
oughly qualified. They have become obsessed with the 
delusion that money-raising by industry is easy, that al- 
most anyone, anywhere, is capable of extracting millions, 
scores of millions, from the pockets of investors. 

So, the SEC held up and held up the offering. 

It is high time this body of amateurs was brought to 
book. 


Promises: Performances 


If promises could balance the budget, ours would rank 
among the best balanced budgets in the world. Here are 
only a few samples of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s promises, 
pledges, prophecies: 

March 10, 1933: “I give you assurance that if this is done [pro- 
posed economy legislation] there is reasonable prospect that within 


a year the income of the government will be sufficient to cover 
the expenditures of government.” 4 

January 3, 1934: “We should plan to have a definitely balanced 
budget for the third year of recovery and from that time on seek 
a continuing reduction of the debt.” 

January 3, 1936: “Secure in the knowledge that steadily decreas- 
ing deficits will turn, in time, to steadily increasing surpluses . 
let us pursue the course we have mapped.” 

January 8, 1937: “We expect in 1939 a completely balanced 
budget.” 


Here, in actual figures, is the performance: 


Year Ended 
June 30 Expenditures Deficit 
DL GkG nip ds bie wee $4,325,149,000 $2,245,452,000 
| ae ee 6,370,947,000 3,255,393,000 
ee eee 7,583,433,000 3,782,966,000 
7 9,068,885,000 4,952,928,000 
ST cage sv baskivecte 8,546,379,000 3,252,539,000 
Re re 7,691,287,108 1,449,625,000 
i ccriiseheanimtus 9,250,000,000 3,580,000,000 
1940 (to date)....... 4,220,000,000 1,820,000,000 


Once again—now that we are near- 
ing another Presidential election— 
Mr. Roosevelt is proclaiming his 
eagerness to square our national ac- 
counts. Believe it or not, some people 
re are taking his protestations seriously. 


ake & Another pronouncement: 


and Exchange Commission is incur- 
ring condemnation throughout the 
financial world by its progressively 
high-handed, dictatorial, obstructive 
activities. Recalled to mind is the old 
story of the camel which, one cold 
night, was allowed to put its nose one 
inch under its master’s tent and ended 
by ousting him. 

The marketing of any big bond 
issue these days, when the New Deal 
has made it extremely difficult to at- 
tract capital, must be very carefully 
timed. SEC members fell to squab- 
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Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 


“But even a nation well armed and well 
organized from a strictly military stand- 
point may, after a period of time, meet de- 
feat if it ts unnerved by self-distrust, en 
dangered by class prejudice, by dissension 
between capital and labor, by false econ- 
omy and by other problems at home.” 


Yes, it was Mr. Roosevelt, coiner of 
the unique tirade of epithets against 
business and industrial men, who 
made that statement—that thoroughly 
sound statement. 





Among the worst of mistakes is to 
mistreat others. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened 


The leveling-off process in industrial 
production continues (p. 25), but no 
one takes alarm over a condition that 
has been long expected, amply dis- 
counted and well prepared for. Busi- 
ness activity remains ahead of a year 
ago; while glaring steel mills and busy 
automobile production lines, plus sub- 
stantial optimism in latter industry (p. 
22), offset stock market inactivity. 


What’s Ahead 


But seasoned observers believe stock 
market may be due for a rise (pp. 28, 
31). And as business turns its back 
on the wreckage of the “Thirties to 
celebrate a hopeful new decade’s ar- 
rival, greater optimism seems justified 
than for a long time past—come war 
or peace (p. 20). 


Cracking Shell 


Another ICC decision, following the 
recent reduction in South-to-Northeast 
railroad rates on some manufactured 
goods (Fores, Dec. 15, p. 11), opens 
another crack in hard-shelled rail-rate 
structures, indicates that a long-needed 
trend is forming: Seven lines are now 
allowed to take advantage of the rail- 
roads’ claimed superiority in mass 
transportation by charging “wholesale” 
rates for trainload quantities of black 
strap molasses. Previous policy has 
forced railroads to treat large and 
small shippers alike, except between 
carload and less-than-carload lots. 


Basic Issue 


With the NLRB investigation tem- 
porarily dimmed by holiday adjourn- 


ment, up to the front marches the basic 





Birthplace of an industry--du Pont’s nylon 
plant near Seaford, Del., where the new 
synthetic fiber (Fores, Nov. 15, p. 15) is— 





—now in commercial production. Homes for 
the thousand workers come next; priced un- 
der $4,500, they will cost employees who buy 
less than $30 monthly 


labor issue of the day: To what extent 
should business management allow 
unions to invade its bailiwick (p. 10) ? 
Meanwhile, employers study carefully 
but act cautiously on two important 
legal decisions, still to undergo high- 
court tests: (1) Midwestern circuit 
judge upholds a Wisconsin Labor Re- 


lations Board order which conflicted 

with NLRB activities—significant be- 

cause Wisconsin’s new labor law gives - 
employers specific right to file charges 

against unions. (2) Circuit court in 

East rules that in hiring of new men of 

“equal merit”, employer has right to 

choose freely between union and non- 

union applicants. 


Suicide? 


As a result of the recent commodity- 
price upsurge, bringing dollar wheat 
to U. S. farmers for the first time since 
October, 1937, silk rushes toward self- 
destruction. Soaring from $1.85 per 
pound in January to $4.30 late in De- 
cember, higher-priced silk has already 
cut silk-hosiery sales (two-thirds of 
U. S. silk demand), will probably cut 
them still more by Spring, when hose- 
producers’ lower-priced inventories 
have been used up. Nylon, du Pont’s 
synthetic substitute for silk, goes into 
production at the psychological mo- 
ment (see photograph). 


Eat Your Cake 


As U. S. use of silk goes, so goes a 
huge chunk of Japan’s buying power 
in the U. S.—which underlines the for- 
eign trader’s axiom that “to sell you 
must buy”, and points up one critical 
factor in the U. S. manufacturer’s de- 
sire to harvest ripe Latin-American 
markets (p. 13). While the coming 
Congressional attack on the U. S. recip- 
rocal trade agreement program makes 
the believer in foreign trade sick at 
heart, he is getting some consolation 
from one fact: Refusal to renew Ad- 
ministration powers to make agree- 
ments will forestall negotiation of 
further ones; but the many agreements 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“Here You Shall Stop!” 


Fast-moving labor events now raise two fundamental questions: Should a union invade man- 


agement’s functions? At what point shall management decree, “Thus far—and no farther”? 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE & LESLIE PEAT 


How FAR CAN a union edge into man- 
agement’s domain and still remain a 
union? 

How far can management let a 
union participate in management func- 
tions and still remain a management? 

Every day more business men are 
asking each other those questions— 
and getting answers which vary with 
the labor experiences, social outlook 
and blood-pressure of the responders. 

When the CIO-UAW demanded con- 
trol of production schedules near the 
beginning of the recently-settled Chrys- 
ler strike, those questions suddenly 
jumped from informal conversations 
to the front pages of the nation’s news- 
papers. And when a foremen’s union 
demanded recognition as a collective- 
bargaining agency toward the end of 
the same eight-week disagreement, 
those same questions catapulted them- 
selves intc the position of Management 
Problem Number One for American 
business. 

Some industrial leaders see death to 
the profit system in America if union 
inroads on management functions are 
not checked. Others vision such a col- 
lapse as being the. very purpose of 
those unionists most active in making 
the inroads. Still others think that the 
growing tension resulting from _at- 
tempted invasions will slacken later as 
both employer and employee groups 
come to final grips with operating 
realities. 

Trying to define exactly how far is 
“too far” for unions to participate in 
management functions leads eventually 
toward only one conclusion—it can’t 
be done. 

Too much depends on the attitude 





Norman G. SHIDLE, automotive editor of 
Forses, has made many special studies of 
labor relations. 

As labor reporter on metropolitan news- 
papers and as business journalist, LEsLic 
Peat, who now writes special reports on in- 
dustry, has a thorough knowledge of labor 
trends and management-labor problems. 
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and ability of the union leadership to 
permit realistic generalizations. Man- 
agements which feel about union lead- 
ers as early American pioneers did 
about the Indians when they proclaim- 
ed that “the only good Indian is a 
dead Indian” continue to urge that any 
union participation whatever in man- 
agement functioning is too much par- 
ticipation. But they will be in disagree- 
ment with some of their important con- 
fréres. 

Traditionally, American unions have 
had relatively little interest in trying 
to control company policies in any 
respect. They have been prone to say: 
“We want the best wages and working 
conditions we can get. Let the manage- 
ment do the worrying.” 


FEW WANT THE RESPONSIBILITY 


Though recent years record violent 
excursions from that tradition, most 
American unions still lack either abil- 
ity or desire to participate positively 
in management functions. When a 
union does mariage to get itself sad- 
dled with even minor management re- 
sponsibilities it often has to act about 
as management itself acts—even if for 
different reasons. 

Take the specific case of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, where the company 
management cannot change a _ piece- 
rate; it can only bring action before 
impartial machinery for the change of 
a piece-rate, as can the workers. Asked 
if the union doesn’t often take advan- 
tage of that kind of rate making, Mor- 
ris Greenberg of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx replies in a recent statement in 
Personnel Journal: 

“Yes . .. but that situation tended 
to correct itself in this way: A deputy 
is after all a representative, chosen by 
votes, and like most people so chosen 
has to do what he can to maintain him- 
self in favor with as large a group of 
his constituency as possible. If a dep- 
uty has been successful in putting over 
a cute trick and getting a nice fat juicy 





piece-rate for a section, he is very 
quickly met by other sections saying 
to him privately, ‘Look here, brother, I 
belong to this union, too. How about 
doing the same thing for me?’.. . 

“In a situation where there is im- 
partial machinery, an established rate 
structure, and specifications protecting 
the piece-rates, that is a very difficult 
thing to do. The deputies in our situa- 
tion, even if the rate-making capacity 
of the management had been more 
limited than it was, would soon have 
found themselves in a situation where 
it was to their own best interests to 
make piece-rates fair and defensible.” 

When a union does get management 
responsibilities, in other words, it usu- 
ally has to meet them in about the 
same way an intelligent management 
would meet them—or wreck the enter- 
prise. One experienced industrial lead- 
er gives his answer to the “how far is 
too far” question by saying: 

“It depends largely upon how 
strongly the union leadership believes 
in the profit system as a basis for con- 
tinuous employment, good wages and 
security. If the union officials in their 
hearts believe in the American system 
of free enterprise, they are likely to 
shun rather than seek the responsibil- 
ities which go with overrunning man- 
agement preserves. They are very likely 
to seek merely sufficient power and 
control to insure that their members 
get all they can out of the profit which 
the management is able to produce.” 

Philip Murray, CIO vice-president 
to whom many give major credit for 
finally resolving the Chrysler impasse, 
in lauding the terms of the contract re- 
cently signed by the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee with U. S. Steel, 
pointed, among other things, to the fol- 
lowing specific statement in that agree- 
ment: “To management is reserved the 
right of operating the plant as it seems 
desirable, provided this right is not 
used for purposes of discrimination 
against any member of the union.” 











“To management is reserved the right 


of operating the plant as it seems desir- 
able, provided this right is not used for 


purposes of discrimination against any 


The essence of union- 
ization as commonly prac- 
ticed is a banding together 
of workers to gain eco- 
nomic power for bargain- 
ing purposes equal to that 
of an employer. Some op- 
posing group with which to bargain is 
a necessary part of this concept. Par- 
ticipation with management in the 
problems and responsibilities of profit- 
making operation does not readily fit 
in with this set-up. Union abilities are 
essentially protective, not actively con- 
structive. 

Revolutionaries do exist who see 
normal union organization simply as a 
stepping stone to the control and 
wrecking of industry and the profit 
system. Such union leaders see just as 
clearly as do business men that union 
control of management functions, if 
carried far enough, may readily lead to 
disaster. But since disaster is what 
they seek, control is a means toward 
that end. 

Where union leadership has an abid- 
ing belief in the merits of the profit 
system, on the other hand, increase in 
its powers has been known to benefit 
rather: than injure management and 


member of the union.” 


From new contract between Steel Workers Organizing 


Committee and U. S. Steel Corp. 


profits. Such instances are the excep- 
tion in America, because belief in the 
merits of the profit system does not 
in itself make a union leadership com- 
petent to participate successfully in 
management functions. Unusual under- 
standing of broad management ‘prob- 
lems, strength with its own member- 
ship that is almost unbreakable, and 
the willingness and ability to dictate 
to pressure groups within its own ranks 
when those pressure groups make un- 
economic demands are equally nec- 
essary. 

The union leaderships which have 
combined these qualities, business men 
almost unanimously point out, can be 
counted, unfortunately, on the fingers 
of one hand. 

Outstanding, of course, is Sidney 
Hillman’s achievement with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, 
which now has a membership of 260,- 
000 in men’s clothing manufacture. 


While seeking the best 
terms possible for its mem- 
bers, this union has recog- 
nized that those terms must 
bear a close relationship to 
existing markets. Union- 
paid experts in marketing 
and production have regularly ‘sat 
with marketing and manufacturing spe- 
cialists of the manufacturers to set up 
actual work programs, methods and 
schedules. During the depression, the 
Amalgamated made news time and 
again by supplying financial aid to 
some of the weaker manufacturing 
companies—through the Amalgamated 
Bank, owned by the union. 

The Amalgamated actually pushes 
far into management’s realms. It has 
long had contracts which provide that 
no major change in layout or equip- 
ment may be made by the manufac- 
turer without approval of joint union- 
and-management rate-setting commit- 
tees. It has policed its contracts vigor- 
ously and steadily. But its disciplinary 
action has been quick and severe 
against its own locals where workers 
or local union officials have violated 
either the letter or the spirit of these 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Give People the Facts 


A simple three-point program works a public relations 
miracle in Chicopee Falls 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


FIVE YEARS AGO, the small city of 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., was a hang-dog 
town—listless, aimless, “what’s the 
use.” 

Talk with townsmen and you’d soon 
find that they were smoldering with 
resentment against things as they are 
—local business leaders, local com- 
panies, even the thing called “business” 
in general. 

Today, all that has changed. The 
town looks brighter. People are sprier, 
seem happier. The anti-business bias 
has almost vanished. 

This about-face in sentiment is no 
accident. It was planned. And the plan 
which turned the trick is so simple and 
so resultful that you wonder why other 
business men in similar communities 
don’t try the same methods. 

Partly, the change in public feeling 
toward business is a result of the re- 
juvenation of Fisk Rubber Corp., lead- 
ing industry of Chicopee Falls. Five 
years ago, the company was drifting 
to the dogs; today it is making a solid 
comeback—with a natural effect on 
local morale. 

But Fisk Rubber Corp.’s planned 
campaign to change sentiment is the 
major factor. One phase is its “good 
neighbor” program; the second, its 
policy of “giving ’em the facts;” the 
third, the methods it uses in doing so. 

Until President Charles E. Speaks 
took over in 1936, Fisk was a close- 
mouthed, secretive outfit even in its 
home town. Workmen went through 
the routine motions of going to the 
plant in the morning, doing their jobs 
and going home at night; but no one 
except a few top executives knew what 
the company was doing or trying to 
do—and no one in Chicopee Falls 
cared very much. 

It’s different now. Channels within 
the company—bulletin boards, reports 
to employees, conferences, meetings be- 
tween executives and workers—are 





Harwoop F. Merritt is the managing editor 
of Forses. 
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crammed with information on what 
the company and each individual in it 
is doing, and what their goals and the 
reasons for their goals are. 

Outside the company, the ball is car- 
ried by the tremendous number of 
Fisk people who have recently gone in 
for community activities in a big way. 
They work for the Community Chest; 
they are active in religious circles; 
they join service clubs; they hold of- 
fice in business associations; they take 
the lead in educational organizations— 
not alone because they enjoy it; but 
also because they and the company 
thereby become better known and win 
local goodwill as really good neigh- 
bors who are doing things for the city. 

But the real clincher in the cam- 
paign—the idea which has consoli- 
dated and solidified favorable senti- 





SimpLe—But It Works! 
1. Stir up local activities. 
2. Get facts—give them out. 
3. Buy a moving-picture pro- 
jector, rent some films, of- 


fer use to public free. 











ment for the company and all business 
—is the judicious use of moving pic- 
tures. Though the showings are free, 
the idea costs little more than the ex- 
pense of buying a projector, hiring 
an operator and, occasionally, paying 
rent for a film. And one of the best 
features of the plan is that, once 
started, it works almost automatically. 

The idea began when, not long ago, 
Fisk produced a film explaining its 
operations and policies, and showed it 
to employees in the company auditori- 
um. Employees talked about the pic- 
ture outside the plant. Soon the presi- 
dent of a woman’s club dropped in to 
say that her members would like to 
see it. A minister thought his congre- 
gation would be interested. A lodge 
asked for a booking. And before the 





company realized it, the film had ac- 
quired a schedule which might make 
a Hollywood distributor envious. 

“In other words,” the company con- 
cluded, “these people are starved for 
information about industry. If that’s 
so, it’s up to us to furnish it.” 

Systemization of the plan was the 
next step. Fisk passed the word along 
that requests for showings were wel- 
come, that it would furnish film, opera- 
tor and projector without charge. By 
the time almost everyone in Chicopee 
Falls had seen the picture, requests 
were coming in from Springfield and 
other nearby cities and towns. And 
while they were being filled, the com- 
pany put into operation a plan for 
choosing other films and starting them 
on the rounds. 

This meant, first of all, reviewing 
pictures which were candidates for the 
program. Logical choice as the boatd 
of review was Fisk’s public relations 
committee, headed by L. C. Lovejoy, 
public relations manager, and having 
as members G. E. Whitelam, vice-presi- 
dent; R. D. Patch, controller; R. C. 
Guy, treasurer; C. E. Maynard, fac- 
tory manager; and Henry Hurd, adver- 
tising manager. 

Lovejoy keeps in touch with possible 
sources of films—the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, other busi- 
ness associations, producers of com- 
mercial films, and companies which 
have filmed their policies and opera- 
tions for their own, use. When a pic- 
ture which sounds suitable is found, 
the board of review sits down to see 
and judge it on the basis of eight 
standards: 

1. Is it on a timely subject of busi- 
ness or social interest? 

2. Is it really entertaining? Or is it 
so overloaded with company “plugs” 
as to be uninteresting? 

3. Does it point a business lesson, 
build public morale and emphasize so- 
cial and economic principles which 
your company advocates? 

4. Does it tie into the conception of 
free enterprise as we have known it 
for 150 years? Is it, in other words, 
a “builder-upper?” 

5. Is the message understandable to 
the type of people to whom it will be 
shown? Can it be applied to their type 
of work? 

6. Do you remember its message? 

7. Does it keep clear of contro- 
versial material? 

8. Is it of desirable length? (Thirty 
to 40 minutes is the maximum, since 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Culture sells coal. Intermarriage sells machinery. Language sells lighting fixtures. That’s what 


we must learn if our current gains in Latin-American trade are to be permanent gains 


This Time, Let’s Hold It 





The swarming docks of Buenos Aires—one of many sweet Southern targets for U. S. traders with steady aim. (James Sawders) 


THE LAST TIME war in Europe dropped 
Latin-American markets into our lap, 
our trade with the nations to the south 
nearly trebled. 

But we couldn’t hold it. 

Of course, nobody could have hoped 
to retain all the business which came 
our way under the stress of war. Yet 
it is clear that much of the trade we 
lost back to foreign competitors was 
lost through our own mistakes. 

Thus, the questions facing U. S. 
business today are: What were the 
errors we made in Latin America last 
time? How can we avoid them this 
time? And how can we be sure that 
future gains will be permanent gains? 

The history of our relations with 
Latin America from 1914 to 1921 is a 
record of gross blunders. Chief among 
them, from a business standpoint, is 
the fact that we created a prodigious 
amount of ill-will. 

War found us with barely enough 
industrial facilities to meet our own 
needs. Nevertheless, we accepted every 
order that Latin America would write. 

Then, we delivered goods when, 
where, how and if we pleased. 

We frequently shipped inferior mer- 
chandise. 





C. D. Frazer is a business journalist who 
has made a life-long study of foreign trade. 


C. D. FRAZER 
We demanded cash in the fist in ad- 


vance. 

We charged prices that had scant 
relation to costs or fair profits, but 
which represented every nickel the 
traffic would bear. 

When prices tumbled out of bed in 
1920, we refused to accept and pay for 
many commodity shipments for which 
we had contracted. On the other hand, 
we tried to make Latin Americans ful- 
fill their purchase agreements to the 
letter. 

This was by no means the universal 
attitude of American business. Then, 
as always, many companies were do- 
ing business in a conservative and 
foresighted way. 

But there was in this country an 
army of fly-by-night exporters and 
manufacturers whose whole attitude 
was opportunistic, who intended to 
“get theirs while the getting was 
good.” They got it. And American 
business suffered a loss of prestige and 
a flood of antagonism from which it 
has not yet fully recovered. 

No such chaos will occur in this 
war. In the first place, panic condi- 
tions will not exist. Latin America, 
having built some plants and factories 









of her own, is less dependent upon our 
manufactures than formerly. And it 
seems that, for the present at least, 
many European nations will be able to 
maintain export trade. 

Second, our own status has changed 
greatly. In 1914 we had little in the 
way of a merchant marine or com- 
munications; today we have a first- 
rate shipping fleet, daily plane service 
and the world’s best telegraph, cable 
and telephone facilities. 

In 1914 we were green in the mat- 
ter of exporting. Today we are experi- 
enced. America’s leading business con- 
cerns have made heavy investments in 
Latin America and have long been cul- 
tivating trade. They are exerting great 
care to prevent a re-occurrence of 
profiteering and to’ guard against in- 
ept, damaging practices. 

But does this mean we shall make 
no more mistakes? Not at all. Our 
previous errors stemmed from one 
primary cause—failure to see the per- 
manent opportunity in Latin America. 
We regarded the trade as a short-term 
boom. And this sort of blindness is 
still with us. 

Significantly, the men closest to 
Latin-American trade—bankers, ship- 
pers, foreign sales experts—are virtu- 
ally agreed on how to consolidate a 
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strong position in that part of the 
world. But to do the things they know 
must be done, practical problems at 
home must be overcome. Until busi- 
ness and the public at large recognize 
these obstacles and take steps to re- 
move them, any program for expand- 
ing Latin-American commerce is mere 
talking around the point. 

Our difficulties arise from lack of 
general. interest in foreign trade, and 
from failure to realize that, while Latin 
America is a competitor in the output 
of some raw materials, our present 
commerce with her can be permanent- 
ly and vastly increased, to mutual 
benefit. 


NEW SALES FOR THE ASKING 


Since the war broke, Latin America 
has increased its U. S. purchases of 
hardware, paper, drugs, chemicals, 


home furnishings, agricultural machin- . 


ery and engines of every kind, elec- 
trical equipment, railway equipment 
and textiles. In addition, we are now 
selling products we have never before 
shipped below the Rio Grande. For 
example, soft coal: Most Latin-Ameri- 
can nations have to shop abroad for 
every flake of coal they use. Here is 
a brand-new outlet for our mining in- 
dustry. Venezuela, growing fast, is now 
buying from us cement and other 
building materials she formerly im- 
ported from Europe. 

Briefly, the sooner we learn that 
Latin America’s markets are worthy of 
our keenest interest—already they to- 
tal nearly $2,000,000,000 yearly, with 
more to come—the better able we shall 
be to cope: with the subject. 

-Granted that these markets are worth 
having, what can we do in this war to 
gain a greater portion of them perma- 
nently ? 

Part of the answer is obvious. Busi- 
ness should allow no unwarranted 
price rises, no fleecing. To prevent ir- 
responsible activity at the other end, 
we should deal only through estab- 
lished Latin-American importers and 
agencies. We should reserve some of 
our industrial production for Latin- 
American countries and see that they 
receive good merchandise—on the day, 
at the price and in the manner agreed 
upon. We should, in short, carry on 
our commerce with a strong sense of 
trade obligations and industrial states- 
manship. 

All this is the concern of business 
management and is today fairly well 
recognized. But there are other equally 
important factors which demand sup- 
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port and understanding by the general 
public. 

One is that fundamental rule of 
commerce—to sell we must also buy. 
A quarter-century has passed since the 
United States became a creditor nation 
and we haven’t learned this fact yet. 

A traditional objection against in- 
creasing imports from Latin America 
is that we already buy all we can use 
—coffee, sugar and so forth. This argu- 
ment simply will not stand up. 

The United States is a huge user 
of manganese. Heretofore, we have 
bought large quantities of it from Rus- 
sia and India each year. But Cuba and 
Brazil also produce manganese. 

A great deal of tin is bought from 
the Malay Straits. Yet Bolivia is well 
supplied with it. 

Wines from France, Germany and 
Italy come in by the shipload. But 
Chile makes fine wine, too. 

We are among the largest users of 
linseed oil and produce, only 15% of 
our requirements. Argentina sells lin- 
seed—in fact, she sells more linseed 
than beef. 

There are numerous other things we 
could buy. Wool. Hides. Hardwoods. 
Fruits. Drugs. Canned meat. In the 
whole controversy that has raged about 
the import of meat, one fact is in- 
escapable: Were we to revise restric- 
tions and import a small portion of 
our meat supply, the domestic industry 
would scarcely notice it. But that 2 or 
3%, or whatever it might be, would 
make a tremendous difference to Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay. 

The plain truth is that unless we 
buy more from Latin America, we 
shall never sell much more. Because 
one of the major difficulties of the 
present moment is that Latin America 





We have the goods to sell Latin America. 
But have we the patience? (Edward Mels) 


faces a serious. shortage of U. S. ex- 
change. 

To overcome exchange needs, we 
generally lend money. This defeats the 
purpose, for it is nothing more than 
pump-priming. Eventually, unless fi- 
nancing is accompanied by real two- 
way trade, the customer finds himself 
unable to obtain American dollars with 
which to pay back the loan. Then he 
is accused of bad faith. 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” UNDER THE ACID 


The war has also shut off many of 
Latin America’s markets. Thus, she 
will suffer severely from reduced pur- 
chasing power, unless we can step in 
and avert this loss by consuming her 
products in far greater quantity than 
ever before. The “good neighbor” pol- 
icy is about to have its acid test. 

And this is precisely where the prac- 
tical problems come in. 

Any attempt to change import re- 
strictions or tariffs, for example, is 
sure to meet opposition« ‘from some 
quarters of Congress. , 

Obviously, if trade expands, new 
financing will have to be devised— 
some governmental, some private—and 
both types will encounter strenuous ob- 
jections of the “once burnt, twice shy” 
variety. 

Despite the effectiveness of the 
reciprocal trade treaty program, sud- 
den opposition against it has developed 
from wartime thinking which threat- 
ens to undo all the good that it has 
achieved in Latin America. 

These are a few of the practical 
problems. And they are just as much 
the concern of the business man as is 
the actual conduct of overseas trade. 
For they require public backing be- 
fore solution is possible and it is up 
to the business man to help inform that 
public. 

In fact, from beginning to end, the 
building of commerce in Latin Amer- 
ica is strictly the baby: of American 
business. Though government can do 
a lot, permanent goodwill is induced 
only by the day-in-day-out contact be- 
tween ordinary people. 

That raises a last point of vital im- 
portance—personnel. 

Business, goodwill and friendship all 
rest, fundamentally, upon a basis of 
mutual respect and interest. Thus far, 
we have not approached Latin America 
with this firmly in mind. 

Thousands of Americans have jour- 
neyed southward during the past few 
years in quest of business. But how 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Hire New Men? Or Pay Overtime? 


Warning: Re-rating for unemployment insurance is imminent in most states. So what you are 
doing right now may drastically affect your costs for years to come 


Tue Waces & Hours Law makes over- 
time an expensive way to step up 
production. 

But—dollars invested in the pay- 
ment of overtime right now, may head 
off high taxes on payrolls for years to 
come, and thus save money in the long 
run. 

This condition is a result of the 
merit-rating principle in unemploy- 
ment insurance. Like experience rat- 
ings in fire and accident insurance, 
merit rating means that the employer 
who so controls his actions as to set 
up little strain on the common funds 
shall contribute less than the one who 
causes a heavy strain. 

The stakes are high. A> Wisconsin 
employer whose present employment 
policies earn him high merit rating in 
future years may pay practically noth- 
ing in payroll taxes. His competitor, 
who lays off and re-hires often, may 
pay 3.2% of annual payroll—equiva- 
lent to employing three idle men per 
100. In other states, the spread may 
reach 4%. 

All of the 48 states, of course, plus 
Alaska, Hawaii and the District of Co- 
lumbia—51 “jurisdictions” in all— 
now have their separate unemploy- 
ment-insurance funds. And most agree 
on the merit-rating principle to deter- 
mine how much each employer shall 
pay into the fund. Forty jurisdictions 
now have merit-rating provisions in 
their unemployment-insurance _ laws. 
Another nine have provided for fur- 
ther study. Only two out of the 51 
ignore the subject. 

Action to re-rate employers by merit 
is imminent. Wisconsin already has re- 
rated some 7,200; 2,800 have earned 
reduced rates, 675 must pay higher 
ones, the rest continue at the old rate. 

When other jurisdictions can start 
re-rating depends on their laws and 





Epwin Lairp Capy: writes from long ex- 
perience as purchasing agent, salesmanager, 
factory and production manager, and market- 
ing counsellor. 


EDWIN LAIRD CADY 





Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


how long they have been in effect. 
Seven jurisdictions have employer-re- 
serve laws; the Federal Social Security 
Act allows them to start re-rating be- 
fore 1941. Jurisdictions with pooled- 
fund laws must wait for re-rating until 
each employer has acquired an experi- 
ence record of contributing for three 
years; but 15 such jurisdictions can 
re-rate in 194] and 15 more in 1942. 
All but 11 jurisdictions can re-rate be- 
fore the end of 1943. 


THE TIME TO START IS NOW 


The time to start winning or losing 
in the re-rating game is right now. 
Waiting until re-rating actually begins 
may be damaging. For an employer’s 
new rate will depend upon his average 
past record for two years, or from 
three to five years “whichever is high- 
est,” and the like. Each jurisdiction 
has its own ideas of appropriate time 
periods. Most of those periods are run- 
ning already. 

Once established, merit rating may 
stand for one year or for a longer 
period, depending upon the law. As a 
result, the employer who allows him- 


self to earn a high tax may’ continue 
to pay it long after he has mended his 
ways. 

Nor is there any point in gambling 
that too-high rates paid during one 
year will be averaged down by lower 
ones later. For there is strong pres- 
sure to spend excess reserves as “bene- 
fits” rather than to return them to em- 
ployers. And to the extent that this 
pressure succeeds, each successive re- 
rating period will be a harder one in 
which to win a lower rate. 

Some employers are delaying their 
studies of the whole problem on. the 
fatalistic assumption that their rates 


- will naturally be in line with those of 


competitors. But a close look at the 
Wisconsin results greatly weakens that 
belief. 

The figures show that at least one 
employer in each major classification, 
and at least one in 250 out of the 304 
sub-categories, was awarded reduced 
rates. Moreover, wide differences exist. 
class by class. Among manufacturers, 
for example, many employers did so 
little laying off that not a cent of their 
contributions was paid out as benefits, 
while others reached up to 430%. 
Plainly, the matter of high or low 
merit rating is up to the individual 
employer and not to his industry. 

In many jurisdictions, furthermore. 
merit rating is an outright gamble for 
the employer from the day when any 
large group of men is discharged. 
This is because apy subsequent firing 
of those men by other employers will 
be reflected in the rating of the “orig- 
inal” employer. 

The benefits paid an unemployed 
man in 22 jurisdictions are pro-rated 
in inverse chronological order against 
all of his former employers. The em- 
ployer who hired the man last may 
pay the highest proportion, but all his 
other employers are also traced and 
assessed, like branches of a family tree. 
A discharged man is a merit-rating 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Plugging Gets You There 


It isn’t genius that usually lands a man or a company at the top. It’s continuity of effort— 


because it leads to doing a particular job better than any other man or company 


CONTINUITY OF EFFORT is the one thing 
that counts most in achieving success. 
This is true of both individuals and 
companies. 

To get anywhere, a man must work 
at his job every day, year in and year 
out. 

To pile up any sort of record, a 
business must be continuously oper- 
ated over a long period. 

Obituaries in the newspapers reveal 
that 90% of all the successful people 
did no more than get into a congenial 
field, usually before they were 35, and 
work at it doggedly the remainder of 
their days. That, in itself, was enough’ 
to bring success. 

Take Robert L. Hague as an exam- 
ple. He died a few months ago, when 
he was marine chief of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. From a humble 
start as a deck hand on a fishing 
smack, he climbed step by step until he 
was one of the leading figures in the 
American merchant marine. He com- 
manded the largest privately owned 
fleet of oil tankers in the United States. 
consisting of 205 vessels. 


ONE SURE METHOD 


Continuity of effort explains Mr. 
Hague’s rise. He got into a field that 
excited his interest. He worked at his 
job every day. He learned all about it 
and became an expert in it. His suc- 
cess was automatic. 

And so will be the success of anyone 
who does likewise, no matter what 
field of endeavor he enters. Dr. Charles 
Mayo became one of the greatest doc- 
tors of all time not particularly be- 
cause of his native qualifications, but 
because he worked hard and intelli- 
gently at it every day. Day by day his 
vexperience piled up. Each year added 
ito his achievements. Rung by rung, he 
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tirelessly climbed the ladder until he 
got to a pinnacle where he stood al- 
most alone. All this was accomplished 
by continuity of effort. 

One day’s work will do wonders. But 
if a good day’s work is done every day 
for years, it becomes one of the most 
powerful forces in the world. Joseph A. 
Lyons started as a dollar-a-week office 
boy. He did a hard day’s work every 
day, continuously all his life. He be- 
came Prime Minister of Australia, and 
one of the world’s greatest post-war 
statesmen. His life shows that it makes 
no difference where you start, that if 


you stick to your job and work at it 
intelligently every day you will come 
out on top. 

A daily grind at his job year in and 
year out elevated James Hamilton 
Lewis to the United States Senate. It 
made Raymond Orteig owner of two 
of the most unique hotels in New York 
City. It made Frank P. Walsh a noted 
labor lawyer. 

If one is to attain substantial success 
in any field, continuous application is 
necessary. Working by fits and jerks 
won't do. To give the principle of con- 
tinuity a chance to do its stuff, one 
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CuHartes Evans HucHes 
Chief Justice, U. S. Supreme 
Court, started study of law in 
1876, 63 years ago 





Wituram S. Knupsen 


President, General Motors 
Corp., started as reamer, at 
20, New York Engine Yards 


Grorce F. Jounson 
Chairman, Endicott Johnson 
Corp., began as shoe worker 
at age of 13 


Mitton S. HEersHEY 
Chairman, Hershey Chocolate 
Corp., started making choco- 
late in 1893 





Joun Hotmes 
President, Swift & Co., began 
as Swift messenger boy when 
he was 15 years old 
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President, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, started as track 
laborer in 1879 


Chairman, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corp., started work as trim- 
mer, Flint Road Car Co., 1891 


must be on his job every day, except 
while on vacation. 

Work can easily be made a habit. 
There is no more constructive habit 
than that of going to one’s task every 
day and working at it enthusiastically 
and intelligently. Once a habit has 
been established, it becomes a pleas- 
urable act. 

Another odd thing about this con- 
tinuity principle is that it does not per- 
mit you to rest on your laurels. The 
good job you did yesterday does not 
count today. Andrew Carnegie early 
taught Charles M. Schwab that the 
laurels we win only once are soon for- 
gotten. We have to win them time and 
time again in order to make a lasting 
impression. At one time Schwab wired 
Carnegie, “All records broken yester- 
day.” The great Iron Master wired 
back, “What did you do. today?” 

A day’s work is the unit or the brick 
out of which success is built. Just as it 
takes thousands of bricks, all mortared 
together, to make a building, so it takes 
thousands of days, all extended end on 
end, to build a career. It takes years to 
attain proficiency in any work or to do 
any sort of a worthwhile job. 


DANIEL WILLARD 
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OrviLLE WrIcHT 
With his brother Wilbur, in- 
ventor of the airplane, began 
inventing at age of 12 





-GEORGE H. BucHer 


President, Westinghouse Elec. 
& Mfg. Co., started as West- 
inghouse coil winder, in 1909 
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Joseph Jefferson played “Rip Van 
Winkle” all his life and virtually every 
time he played the part he improved on 
his previous rendition. It took 10 years 
for Adam Smith to write his “Wealth 
of Nations.” Noah Webster labored on 
his dictionary for 36 years. Bancroft 
took 26 years to compile his “History 
of the United States,” and Gibbon 20 
years to turn out the “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire.” 


HOW LONG DOES SUCCESS TAKE? 


Napoleon said that “Victory belongs 
to the most persevering” and Mon- 
tesquieu declared “Success in most 
things depends on knowing how long 
it takes to succeed.” Titian wrote to 
Charles V, “I send your majesty The 
Last Judgment, after working on it al- 
most daily for seven years.” It took 
George Stephenson 15 years to perfect 
his locomotive. Watt worked 20 years 
on his condensing engine. Harvey la- 
bored day and night for eight years 
on his discovery that the blood circu- 
lates before he was ready to publish 
his findings. 

Cecil Rhodes said, “It took me 15 
years to get a mine, but I got it.” 


CuHar.es E. Witson 


ness as office boy at 18 


Irvinc LANGMUIR 


chemistry as boy in school 





President, General Electric 
Co., started in electrical busi- 





Physical Chemist, General 
Electric Co., specialized in 





- Charles Goodyear suffered unbeliev- 


able deprivations for 11 years in order 
to perfect his rubber process. Cyrus W. 
Field had one disheartening failure 
after another in his attempt to lay a 
cable across the Atlantic. But he kept 
on and finally succeeded. 

Edison once told me, as he did many 
others who interviewed him, that only 
one of his inventions came accident- 
ally—the phonograph. Most of his in- 
ventions were the work of prodigious 
labor, of repeated experiments and 
everlasting trying. For instance, Edi- 
son and his staff worked for 10. years 
on the electric storage battery. More 
than 10,000 experiments were made be- 
fore the results looked encouraging. 

The same principle applies to a busi- 
ness or a company. As an individual 
must work at his job continuously for 
years to get anywhere, so a business 
must be continuously operated. Any in- 
terruption of its operations tends to de- 
stroy its goodwill—the reputation 
which brings a business its patrons. 
People come back to a business year 
after year mainly because of its good- 
will. The more customers there are and 
the longer they have been coming, the 
more valuable is the goodwill which 
their patronage creates. 

Fire is a frequent cause of inter- 
rupting the continuity of a business. So 
are strikes. 

Even a strike of a few days stops 
the functioning of continuity, and it 
takes the business a long time to re- 
cover the momentum. 

Business men themselves often stop 
the momentum of their businesses— 
perhaps more frequently than do fires, 
floods, strikes and all other causes put 
together. 


DEPRESSION: CONTINUITY-STOPPER 


The depression was the greatest con- 
tinuity-stopper modern business has 
ever known. Fear, hesitation and inde- 
cision became epidemic. Thousands of 
business men stopped all sales, adver- 
tising and promotional activities. 

The depression was bad enough. But 
in its wake came a flood of. crackpot 
economic schemes and of political isms 
that stifled about all the enterprise and 
initiative that business men had left. 
On top of this comes war. 

It is no wonder that the flow of con- 
tinuity has been interrupted in the ma- 
jority of concerns. Business men can 
scarcely be blamed for losing their 

(Continued on page 32) 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


Just as the excellence of the human 
body does not rest on unlimited de- 
velopment of any few traits or tenden- 
cies, but on harmony and right propor- 
tion among a vast and complex asso- 
ciation of functions, traits, tissues, and 
organs: so the daemon of society will 
find full expression, not in any simple 
panacea such as political democracy, 
or the rule of the proletariat, or “the 
Fiihrer principle,” but in development 
of a complex, comprehensive society 
in which widely diverse and seemingly 
conflicting values will be harmonized 
and included in one great synthesis. 
This result will be achieved . . . by 
a critical, inquiring, vigorous, experi- 
mental approach. The experimental 
liberal, and not the doctrinaire, is on 
the right road.—ArTHUR E. Morcan. 


We should be careful to get out of 
an experience only the wisdom that is 
in it—and stop there; lest we be like 
the cat that sits down on the hot stove- 
lid. She will never sit down on a hot 
stovelid again—and that is well; but 
also she will never sit down on a cold 
one any more. -MarkK Twain. 


Fool me once, shame on you; fool 
me twice, shame on me. 
—CHINESE SAYING. 


Doing what can’t be done, is the 
glory of living. —ARMSTRONG. 


The sublime and the ridiculous are 
often so nearly related, that it is diffi- 
cult to class them separately. One step 
above the sublime makes the ridicu- 
lous, and one step above the ridiculous 
makes the sublime again. 

—Tuomas Paine. 


If you must kick, be sure to kick 
toward the goal. —Linx-Bett News. 
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I have learned always to advise a 
man positively instead of negatively. 
forasmuch as he might regret doing a 
thing. but he would regret not doing 
it. —FRANKLIN P. ADAMs. 


Action is thought in use, and thought 
isn’t of much use until it’s in action. 
—SEAMAN. 


Give a man a good name, and he 
will do his best to live up to it. 
-MEMOIRS OF SLAYTON. 


10 Business COMMANDMENTS 


1. Don’t wait for the other fellow to 
come to you; go to him. 

2. In competition with others, al- 
ways give them the credit of being a 
little smarter than you are. 

3. If you have no money and little 
credit, capitalize on your personality. 
Sometimes it pays to have nerve. 

4. Never admit to anybody—and 
least of all to yourself—that you are 
licked. 

5. Keep your business troubles to 
yourself. Nobody likes a calamity 
howler—besides. he finds scant favor 
with the bankers. 

6. Don’t be afraid of dreaming too 
big dreams. It won’t hurt you to figure 
owning a railroad, even if you have to 
compromise on a flivver. 

7. Make friends; but remember that 
the best friends wear out if you use 
them too frequently. 

8. Be square even to the point of 
finickiness and you will have mighty 
little occasion to complain of a crooked 
world. 

9. Take advice but do your own 
deciding. 

10. Don’t toady. The world respects 
a man who can stand on his own legs 
and look the world in the eye. 

—SMoKE Rincs. 





Research is not a thing that you do 
in the laboratory. It is a state of mind. 
All it is trying to find out is what you 
are going to do when you cannot keep 
on doing what you are doing now. It 
has nothing to do with laboratories. It 
has nothing to do with science. It has 
nothing to do with anything of the 
kind. It is simply saying, “What are 
we going to do if today we have to 
stop what we have been doing?” 

—CHarRLes F. KETTERING, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


Good temper is like a sunny day; it 
sheds its brightness everywhere. 
—SIDNEY. 


As soon as government management 
begins it upsets the natural equilibrium 
of industrial relations, and each inter- 
ference only requires further bureau- 
cratic control until the end is the tyran- 
ny of the totalitarian state—Apam 
SmiTH (1776). 


Unless America is evangelizéd we 
have no destiny in the world in a 
brotherhood of nations. The only thing 
we can share with the world is the 
Christian religion. Economists, busi- 
ness men and other secular leaders 
have no message in the situation we 
face today. —F. B. Bartiett, D.D. 


Every man is at his best when he 
adds enthusiasm to whatever he honest- 
ly believes in. —WANAMAKER. 


If one thinks his present job un- 
worthy of his best efforts, he supplies 
prime evidence that he is unfit for a 
better job. 

‘THe Pickanps MATHER MaGazine. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 








A Text 


Let all things be done unto 
upbuilding. — 1 Corinthians, 
14:26. 


Sent in by George W. Buchanan, 
Texarkana, Tex. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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“HE ts a born leader, with an intimate 


knowledge of all phases of large-scale pga 
manufacturing operations and mass |} 
production. He is a clear, keen thinker, 


with rare administrative ability, a fine 
judge of men, with an unusual talent 
for their training and development.” 
Thus is Clarence G. Stoll (56), new 
Western Electric Co. president, char- 
acterized by his predecessor, Edgar S. 
Bloom, who has stepped aside because 
of having reached the retirement age 
of 65. (Incidentally, Mr. Bloom has 
been picked by 
the British Pur- 
chasing Commis- 
sion to direct its 
purchases, and 
starts his impor- 
tant new duties 
immediately. ) 
Clare Stoll’s 
life story runs 
along the lines 
typical of the 
able, ambitious 
farm boy whose 
parents were determined to provide 
ample education. This lad had such 
leanings towards mechanics that he 
used to melt up his old lead toys and 
mold new ones out of them. He set 
his heart on a B.S. degree, which he 
won from Penn State when only 20. 
Western Electric, manufacturer of 
apparatus for the mammoth Bell Tele- 
phone System, gave him a start—at 
$10.15 per week—in its student train- 
ing course. He climbed steadily, first in 
engineering, next in manufacturing 
(becoming head of the manufacturing 
branch in New York), next in the 
company’s trans-Atlantic factory in 
Antwerp and stayed there until drum- 
med out by the World War. At 40 he 
was placed in charge of the company’s 
huge Hawthorne Works in Chicago, 
three years later was moved to New 
York as vice-president in charge 


ing for the length of his day. This has 
left.him time for being accessible to 
others having questions to ask, prob- 
ylems to solve. Although genial, a ready 
smiler, he talks straight to the point. 
His business experience has extended 
to both sides of the Atlantic. Cultured, 
his favorite relaxations are the theatre, 
® reading, art museums and exhibitions. 
= Resigning President O. C. Huffman 
m™ becomes chairman of the executive 
committee, explaining: “In addition to 
my desire to assume less active duties, 

































































CLARENCE G. STOLL 





J. F. Hartiies 


Hobbywise, he farms, raises flowers 
and occasionally goes duck-shoot- 


ing. 


LikE Chairman Carle C. Conway, the 
new president of Continental Can, J. F. 
Hartlieb, was a forceful factor in the 
piano business before joining this com- 
pany 12 years ago. Mr. Conway, then 
Continental’s president, picked him as 
his assistant. 

Events proved the wisdom of the 
choice. It took him less than a year to 
reach vice-presidential rank, next year 
he joined the directorate, subsequent- 
ly became a member of the executive 
committee, finally executive vice-pres- 
ident three years ago. 

Hartlieb, a bachelor, lives across the 
street from his office, devotes himself 
wholeheartedly to work, caring noth- 





Rocer J. WHITEFORD 


I believe in the 
desirability of ro- 
tating offices.” 
Mr. Conway 
continues as 
the chairman of 
the board and 
top executive. He 
has blossomed 
into a pro bono 
publico worker, 
especially in the 
field of finance. 
He did a notable 
job as chairman of the committee 
which drew up a reform program for 


the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


So INTRICATE has become the running 
of a far-flung business enterprise that 
lawyers are coming into vogue as top 
executives. Only the other day, Gen- 
eral Electric elected Philip D. Reed, 
formerly its counsel, as chairman of 
the board. 

Now it 1s announced that the billion- 
dollar Associated Gas & Electric Co. 
has selected as its new president Roger 
J. Whiteford (53), distinguished 
Washington and Maryland lawyer. 
Like Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, who is to become chairman of 
Standard Gas & Electric, he has 
been a New Deal supporter. He is 

noted for his business acumen, 





of manufacturing, was made a 
director. 

For 11 years he has directed 
all Western Electric operations at 
all its four manufacturing plants 
—in Chicago, New York, Balti- 
more, Kearny, N. J. 

His mechanical, scientific, pro- 
duction and all-round business 
abilities have impelled various 
important enterprises, including 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, to 
select him as a director. 

He believes, engineer-like, in 
meticulously careful planning. 
And in thorough execution. 





Yon 3 Aertewlurt, be 


Jim Perkins, National City Bank, N. Y. 
Joe Rocers, of Addressograph 

JoserH LEBONITTE, our elevator operator 
GeorceE M. Verity, American Rolling Mill 


Louis Cates, of Phelps Dodge 


He is a friend of the utility in- 
dustry in that he is a notable 
burner of + midnight oil. He 
doesn’t go off half-cock. What- 
ever he undertakes he seeks to 
master thoroughly. Then he hits 
out hard—but never below the 
belt. 

He is different from many law- 
yers: He has retained a keen 
sense of humor, a genial person- 
ality and has never become ob- 
sessed by an overwhelming sense 
of frigid dignity. He likes people. 
Also golf and bridge. 

—B. C. F. 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Foundations Laid in 1939 for 
Further Building in 1940 


THE YEAR just ended has laid founda- 
tions for building better business. 

America enters the New Year with 
greater purchasing power. Farm in- 
come has ruled some 12% above the 
previous year, and almost neck-to-neck 
with 1929. Employment has grown; 
the wage trend has been upwards in 
various industries already paying their 
workers well, while considerable num- 
bers at the very bottom have had 
their weekly pay envelopes made some- 
what thicker by the Wages & Hours 
Law. 

War abroad has potently stimulated 
such industries as aircraft and ship- 
building, has likewise helped metal 
producers and fabricators, machine 
tool builders and, to some extent, vari- 
ous other lines. 

The expiring year has brought gen- 
uine comfort to true-blue, clear-think- 
ing, patriotic Americans in that public 
sentiment has moved definitely in the 
right—Right—direction. Radical New 
Dealism and other isms have lost their 
appeal. Re-employment has become 
favored over further “reforms.” 

Congress, it can be taken for grant- 
ed, will heed this metamorphosis in the 
public’s attitude. Constructive rather 
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than disruptive legislation is adum- 
brated. Also, more discriminating 
spending of taxpayers’ money. Even 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—for the nth 
time—is paying lip-service to govern- 
mental economy, to measures looking 
towards budget balancing. 

Unrestricted relief largesse has be- 
come more widely recognized among 
ordinary workers as entailing a crush- 
ing burden on them. (Hardly a day 
passes without some taxi driver or 
barber or elevator operator or store 
clerk or bellhop or waiter complaining 
that, while he has to toil hard to earn 
a bare living, he knows of others who 
are enjoying lives of total or semi-idle- 
ness at the expense of him and other 
wage earners. ) 

We enter 1940 on an uninflated price 
basis—notwithstanding the unprece- 
dented plethora of idle money brought 
about by lack of confidence on the 
part of men of affairs, investors, etc., 
in the Administration and notwith- 
standing the all-too-successful schem- 
ing of the Government to make money 
almost worthless, wageless. Not in one 
important industry has price-boosting 
become flagrant: Very different from 
what happened during the last war. 





This wise restraint should mean a 
minimum of labor trouble. Not only 
so, but the public has demonstrated 
it has lost patience with strikes called 
by hotheads without any semblance of 
reasonable economic excuse, but, rath- 
er, to enthrone union dictatorship over 
management. This is one of 1939's 
most reassuring developments, entirely 
in harmony with the whole national 
trend towards conservatism and sta- 
bility—except among the remnant of 
Leftists still close to the White House 
and their dwindling following. 

Security quotations start the year on 
a low rather than a high level. With 
the exception of a somewhat wild flur- 
ry immediately war was declared in 
Europe, the stock market has jogged 
along on an even keel, unanimatedly, 
unspectacularly. Despite the better- 
ment 1939 has brought in almost every 
direction—in purchasing power, in 
business and industry, in employment, 
in political sentiment, in the public’s 
stand against trouble-stirring labor 
leaders—the average quotation for 
stocks listed on the N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change shows no appreciable change 
over the closing quotations of 1938, 
a remarkable, reassuring showing, 
strongly suggesting that there is far 
more likelihood of marked improve- 
ment than of marked depreciation in 
the near future. 

Of course, whereas Europe was at 
peace a year ago, it is now at war. 
This injects new uncertainty. But it 
should not be overlooked that this 
country was moving forward and up- 
ward for several months before hos- 
tilities erupted. 

As I see it, should peace unex- 
pectedly come soon, the effect here 
would not be at all serious: There 
doubtless would be a sudden recession 
in “war” stocks, but, after a brief 
period, the likelihood is that the lifting 
of suspense over the European volcano 
would be reflected by a fresh and more 
pronounced demonstration of con- 
fidence and buoyancy here. On the 
other hand, should the European war 
drag on, an increasing volume of U. S. 
exports across the Atlantic, to Latin 
America and elsewhere could be defin- 
itely counted upon. 

Finally, every worthy American citi- 
zen has reason to rejoice over the 
unanimous determination here to avoid 
being embroiled in foreign slaughter. 







































































Snapshots of 


Some Important Bondholders 


eee some of the people shown in 
these pictures don’t quite fit in with 
your idea of what bondholders should 
look like. 


> But the fact is that these typical 
American people—and millions more like 
them, in every walk of life—have a finan- 
cial interest in some of the country’s 
most important investments... in elec- 
tric light and power companies, trans- 
portation companies, home and farm 
mortgages, and Government bonds. 


People like these, you see, own life in- 
surance policies with Metropolitan... 


> And as you probably know, part of 
the money Metropolitan policyholders 
pay as premiums for their life insurance 
is set aside as a “reserve,” as required 
by law. This reserve fund is invested by 
the company, to earn interest and thus 
help to reduce the cost of life insurance 
to the policyholders. 


In its effort to achieve maximum 
safety for the funds which it invests for 
its. policyholders, Metropolitan. wisely 
follows the proved principle of diversi- 
fication...spreads these funds over many 
different kinds of sound, conservative: in- 
vestments. 


> You will find these dollars at work to- 
day in thousands of carefully selected 
investments...in bonds and mortgages, 
helping to finance building operations, 
homes and apartments, utilities, agricul- 


ture, industrial enterprises, and Govern- 
ment projects, such as schools, roads, 
and bridges...in practically every part 
of the United States and Canada. 


Not a single dollar is placed until a 
thorough study and analysis of the se- 
curity has been made by Metropolitan’s 
staff of specialists. And every dollar, 
once invested, is subject to constant 
watchfulness. 


> Metropolitan’s investments, and the 
measures taken to safeguard them, are 
important to every policyholder for still 
another reason... 


These investments, with the interest 
they earn, make it possible for the com- 
pany to guarantee that the payments 
provided for in its policies will be made, 
in full, when due. 





COPYRIGHT 1939-——- METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 


This is Number 21 in a series of advertise- 

ments designed to give the public a clearer un- 

derstanding of how a life insurance company 

operates. Copies of preceding advertisements 
will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) oy 
‘uy 
Frederick H. Ecker, ‘ 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw York, N.Y. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 9) 








already made will remain in effect (p. 
34). Thus the U. S. can almost eat its 
cake, and have it, too. 


To Twins: $200 


Standard Oil’s Esso Markets, which 
dot 18 states, are staging a novel, as 
well as timely, merchandising stunt. 

They are opening a $5 bank account 
for every child born in their territory 
on New Year’s day. 

If twins are born, they will get a 
bank account of $200; triplets, $750; 
quadruplets, $4,000; and quintuplets, 
$25,000. The accounts will be opened 
when birth certificates are presented at 
any savings bank in the territory 
served by the company. 


Strikers Out 


A recent decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board indicates that 
union men may now be discharged in 
the course of a labor dispute if the em- 
ployer fears a sit-down strike. 

The employer must prove, however, 
that his fear is not unfounded, that the 
potential sit-downers were discharged 
in order to continue production. 


Fruitful ’ Forties? 


The third successive year of in- 
creased output for the automotive in- 
dustry is to be expected in 1940. Un- 
less national catastrophe turns Ameri- 
can automobile plants into arsenals, 
motor vehicle output next year should 
top 1939 totals by 14 or 15% —which 
would make the opening year of the 
new decade the seventh largest in auto- 
motive history. It might even turn out 
to be the third largest. 

Approximately 3,690,000 cars and 
trucks came off the assembly lines in 
1939; for 1940, about 4,225,000 would 
seem a reasonable expectation if cur- 
rent economic trends continue. Should 
this total be produced, it would give 
this industry (upon which one wage 
earner in every six or seven depends 
for his livelihood) a better year than 
1935; not quite so good a year as 
1936. But it would mean that 1940 pro- 
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duction would exceed the average of 
the Troublesome "Thirties by more 
than 36%—and that of the Roaring 
*Twenties by about 14%. 

In the "Twenties, 37,206,930 motor 
vehicles were built by American manu- 
facturers. The "Thirties recorded only 
about 30,935,000. The ’Forties give 
every promise of being Fruitful; but 
Mars can make them Futile. .~ 


Fortune to Share 


Carrier Corp. recently instituted a 
salary plan said to have features not 
included in any other salary project, 
“under which all employees will share 
in the fortunes of the company.” 

The plan, under which all employees 
will also share in the misfortunes of the 
company, was drafted by James A. 
Bently, vice-president in charge of 


finance, who studied some 60 success- 
ful salary plans before working out 
this one. 

The Carrier plan will work in this 
way: 

Each month the company will com- 
pute its average net income or loss for 
the preceding 12 months (without de- 
duction for income or profits taxes), 
and will add to or deduct from the base 
salary of employees on a percentage 
basis. This percentage is determined 
by dividing 20% of the previous 12 
months’ average net income or loss by 
the total base salaries of all employees 
for the current month. 

For example, if average monthly net 
income for the previous 12 months is 
$50,000, the percentage of increase on 
base rates of pay would be 6.6%. On 
the other hand, if average monthly net 
loss for the 12-month period is $50,- 
000, the percentage of decrease would 
be 6.6%. 

In other words, the salary paid to 
employees for the current month will 
be their base salaries, plus the addition 
or minus the deduction of this per- 
centage. 

There will be no deductions, how- 
ever, during the first year, but there 





$230,769,230 An Ounce 


Annual pre-Congress talk of cutting 
the Federal budget raises a point. 

Although it is printed on lighter 
paper, the New Deal Budget for 1940 
weighs 13 ounces more than the 1935 
official estimates. 

The 1935 budget estimated expendi- 
tures at $3,919,806,015. But the Treas- 
ury report at the end of the fiscal year 
showed expenditures of $7,010,000,000. 





The 1940 budget shows estimates of 
$8,995,000,000. On the basis of the 
first five months of the fiscal year, 
however, expenditures will go well over 
$10,000,000,000. 

Thus, budget books are costly mer- 
merchandise. A one-ounce increase in 
their weight costs the country $230,- 
769,230—a very expensive ounce for 
the forgotten taxpayer. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER, 1939 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Quick Assets Current Liabilities 
OPPORTUNITIES WAR PSYCHOLOGY 
Markets, domestic.................§ Greatest in the world Temptation to war profits... . ‘ $ Great 
Markets, foreign. ...............+5. Highly interesting $ Excellent Overemphasis on war boom eects Mistake $ Regrets 
Credit and money: 
Bank deposits....:.............. $ High PRICES 
PIs ccc ccee secs quscbs Low $ Ample supply Failure to hold prices down .$ Dangerous 
Profiteering.............. ; : ‘ Fai $ Loss in volume 
II cans fo og cc ddh hs Ges cusses $ Low 
Public and business psychology $ Renewed confidence MANAGEMENT METHODS 
Failure to control costs. . . : Serious 
Fixed Assets Failure to co-ordi ganizati Inexcusable 
Failure to study markets..................-05.. Disastrous 
eters ae Lack of management controls -. . Slipshod $ Red ink 
NS din <0 pwidee os gece esse $ Plenty 
Nature of war profits.............. Questionable $ Keep out of war 
Overexpansion, dangers of 4 Caution Other Liabilities 
Collapse of boom............-..--- October, 1929 $ Common sense WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 
Learned in ion. . . $ Economy Objection to adequate wages... . .$ Short-sighted 
oad — Efficiency $ Profits on small volume Disregard of annual income needs Obsolete $ Trouble 
Learned in recovery...... $ Market research CAPITOL ACCOUNT 
iti Increased volume 
Taught by competition ae Better product $ ni vol ws awe credit policy py ome 
Capacities... .. $ Sufficient Interference with business ‘ No worse 
Natural coves ° Unlimited $ Ample facilities Election......... $ Some hope 
TOTAL ASSETS $ Net Increase TOTAL LIABILITIES .$ Net Decrease 











Friends of the Trundle Engineering Co. received this Christmas greeting 


will be increases if there are average 
profits. Deductions for employees re- 
ceiving a base salary less than $5,000 
a year will at no time exceed 10%, 
nor 20% for employees receiving 
$5,000 or more. 

While the Carrier plan includes suc- 
cessful features of many plans, espe- 
cially that of Westinghouse, it has been 
“tailor made,” explains Vice-President 
Bently, “to meet the varied problems of 
our business.” 


Timken Talk 


A young man working under John 
B. Baker, an engineer at Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, recently 
had an opportunity for promotion. But 


when he was interviewed by his pros- 
pective boss, another department head, 
he lost his tongue. He gulped, looked 
foolish—and missed his opportunity 
for advancement. 

Such things happen every day! As 
a result of this incident, however, the 
company now teaches its young em- 
ployees how to ask for what they want. 
It all came about in this way: 

Baker, greatly disturbed by the 
young man’s failure, began to instruct 
him in speech, poise and self-assurance. 
He assigned studies and had the young 
man come to his home one evening 
every week and make a short, im- 
promptu talk. 

Before long the young man lost his 
shyness and became a convincing talk- 





















er. In fact, he talked Baker into tutor- 
ing other Timken employees, who talk- 
ed the company into sponsoring Bak- 
er’s classes as a part of its educational 
program. 


Noteworthy 


W elcomed—New paper-woven fabrics, 
developed as a result of high burlap 
prices, are said to be stronger than 
burlap itself. Because they will not 
stretch, they are being welcomed by 
the rug industry, as well as by the bag 
trade. 


Example—Two drug chains, following 
the example of the grocery chains, are 
closing several of their small units, as 
“fewer and larger stores spell bigger 
profits.” 


Precaution—Maybe two can live as 
cheaply as one, but a bank in the 
Middle West is not taking any chances: 
It has adopted a policy, as a protection 
against internal ‘fraud, which allows 
employees to marry only when they are 
earning a minimum salary. 



















Newsprint—The world’s first pine pulp 
newsprint mill has been completed 
at Lufkin, Tex. (cost: $6,000,000) and 
will soon begin producing newsprint in 
commercial quantities. 





Output—Have you a squeaky door? 
One manufacturer reports that output 
was increased 12% simply by silencing 
a noisy ventilating fan. 


Here is a clear case of making fortune out of misfortune: When Cincinnati recently passed 
an ordinance banning trailer trucks from downtown streets, Matthew-Frechtling Ice Cream 
Co. put vertical panels, or “wings,” over the space between trailer and truck, making them 
(legally) one unit. Now the “wings” cut air resistance, greatly improve appearance 
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Tides of Industry 


IN KEEPING with the industrial trend, general business as measured by the Picto- 
graph has fallen below the high points registered earlier last Fall in the majority 
of areas throughout the country. Present levels, of course, are still well ahead 
of a year ago. The continued high level of activity in the automobile and steel 
industries is reflected in the cities which are listed as “areas for special consider- 


ation” and as “sales high spots.” 


Steel Ingot Production 


Per cent. of capacity 


’ mu Aim J J A $s OoiN oO 


In the first three weeks of December, 
steel production has been declining 
moderately from the high levels of late 
November. Indications are that incom- 
ing orders are falling behind ship- 


ments, backlogs are being eaten into. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Thousands 


Automobile production in the latest 
week reported (Dec. 15) reached the 
largest weekly figure in over two years 
(since July, 1937). The speedy re- 
sumption of operations at Chrysler 
plants was an important contributing 
factor in the rise. The prospect is that 
the production rate will continue at 


high levels for the rest of the year. 


Electric Power Output 5 
Billions of KWH 


Power output has once more set a 
new high record for the latest week. 


Check Payments 
Outside N. Y. City 


Billions of dollars 
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With the exception of Kansas City, 
all Federal Reserve districts registered 
gains over 1938. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded 


Thousands 

















1938 
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The coal and miscellaneous groups 
were responsible for the most recent 
decline in loadings. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products) 
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Finished products held steady, but prices for raw materials reached the highest 
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COSTS YOU LESS 


to Reach Richest Markets 


FROM HERE! 


“Here” is North Bergen, N. J. A spot 
from which 23,000,000 people can be 
reached overnight. A market in which 
is concentrated 36% of the nation’s 
wealth. In North Bergen you are in a 
strategic position to win the battle for 
greater profits, because it costs less to 
reach more people from this desirable 
location opposite Manhattan. 


Broadway and 42nd Street is only 10 
minutes distant via the Lincoln Tun- 
nel. You are actually closer to New 
York than most of New York itself. 
U. S. Highway #9 (main artery of 
travel) runs directly through North 
Bergen. 5 railroads are here to serve 
you, with 6 additional lines but a few 
miles away. The Hudson River (35- 
foot channel depth) is ideal for direct 
shipping. North Bergen also puts you 
within easy reach of an unlimited sup- 
ply of skilled labor. It offers you un- 
encumbered sites of unlimited size for 
both heavy and light industries at rea- 
sonable prices. Many have direct rail- 
road sidings. Some of the sites are 
owned outright by North Bergen. 


There are no corporation income or per- 
sonal income taxes in North Bergen. As- 
sessed valuations are both reasonable 
and equitable. They are determined 
by local tax assessors who will meet 
you on a common ground of under- 
standing. Becauser North Bergen is 
financially sound and its officials have 
been willing to meet industry half way, 
those industrial plants now located 
here (which number more than 183) 
are satisfied with existing conditions 
and are boosters for North Bergen. 
Investigate the possibilities it offers 
your business. 


For further details write: Mayor, Paul 
F. Cullum, North Bergen, New Jersey. 


NORTH BERGEN 


os ie a: ie nf 
“OThe Spot Where Indu Adin ~P n0fits” 
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Silver Steel—New Durable Alloy 


News of New Products, Materials 


Silver Stops Pitting 


“Silver steel” in the form of sheets, 
ingots, billets and castings is now 
available. Hundreds of uses have been 
discovered for this new material. 

This stainless alloy is made by the 
addition of less than 1% of silver to 
the 18% of chromium and 8% nickel 
used in standard stainless steel. The 
primary purpose of the silver is to 
overcome pit corrosion. But it has 
other effects, too, we are told. It de- 
creases the “work-hardening” proper- 
ties, making the new alloy suitable for 
applications hitherto not practical, and 
it improves the material’s machining 
characteristics. 

Because “pitting” is usually most 
pronounced in the presence of salt 
water, saline solutions, etc., the new 
alloy was developed primarily for use 
in naval equipment, but its uses have 
already been extended to many other 
fields. Its greatest immediate usefulness 
will be in the fluid-handling lines. 
(1-11) 


Longer Life, Lower Cost 


Another development in the metal 
field is made possible by a new ma- 
chine, which produces a composite 
metal said to provide unsurpassed 
wearing qualities at cost savings of 
from 15 to 20%. The metal is ordinary 
steel with the surface alloyed by the 
addition of chromium and nickel. 

Its long service life and low cost 
make it suitable for many and varied 
applications—from cooking utensils to 
automotive and airplane parts, machin- 
ery and equipment, stoves, farming 
utensils, tanks and containers, etc. It 
can be made in thicknesses comparable 
with paper, and can be produced within 
predetermined specifications. (2-11) 


New Lights for Old Cars 


Here’s good news for those who in- 
tend to continue driving their pre-1940 
cars: They are offered a line of aux- 
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iliary automobile lamps that give many 
of the benefits of the new sealed-beam 
headlight system with which most of 
the new models are equipped (FORBES, 
Sept. 1, p. 16). The auxiliary lamps 
will require no changes in wiring sys- 
tems, batteries or generator capacity. 

Two types of lamp will be imme- 
diately available—one to be used when 
passing other cars, and the other for 
regular driving. They will be about five 
inches in over-all diameter (two inches 
smaller than the standard sealed-beam 
lamps) and they will simulate respect- 
ively the “country” or upper beam, and 
the “traffic” or lower beam of the 
larger lamps. They will be of the same 
all-glass, hermetically sealed, one-unit 
construction. (3-11) 


Rustless Water Tanks 


In the Oct. 15 issue we told about 
porcelain enameled roofing. Now we 
have news of hot-water tanks coated 
with porcelain enamel inside and out. 
Anyone who has been annoyed periodi- 
cally by rusty water won’t have to have 
the advantages of this non-rusting 
finish pointed out. 

The enamel used is tough and elastic, 
and capable of withstanding the severe 
punishment of hot water under pres- 
sure, as well as its corrosive action, we 
are told. The tanks are welded on a 
special machine in such a manner that 
it is practically impossible to detect the 
seam after the enamel is applied. 

These tanks are available in different 
colors and will be priced, say the 
makers, “within the buying power of 
the most modest home.” (4-11) 


Photographic Aids 


Two recent developments should re- 
sult in better color photographs. 

The first is a blue-coated photoflash 
lamp which enables users to get true 
color values on daylight color film ex- 
posed indoors or out, day or night. 
Engineers recommend it for use both 
in supplementing natural daylight and 


for making color photographs at night. 

The blue lacquer coating serves as a 
color-correcting filter. And the bulb 
may be used for taking color photos by 
the open-flash method or with synchro- 
nized photoflash equipment. (5-11) 

The second is a new type of carbon, 
said to produce illumination much 
higher in red ray content than hereto- 
fore available in arc lamp projection. 
When colored films are especially cor- 
rected for projection with incandescent 
light, which is high in red content, 
there is a coldness of color when the 
film is screened with arc lamp illumi- 
nation, which is deficient in red. This 
deficiency is overcome with the new- 
type carbon. (6-11) 


Telegraphics: 


Dictating machines have undergone 
constant refinements in both design 
and performance. The latest model is 
shorter, lower and lighter than pre- 
vious models. Its base measurements 
are 11% by 61% inches, and it is only 
eight inches high. (7-11) 


A lamp for use on all office machines 
clamps either to desk or table, bolts 
to the wall, or is furnished with a spe- 
cial clamp to attach to the machine 
itself. It uses a 100-watt lamp, and 
gives a soft, indirect light, with no 
glare: It can be swung from left to 
right, and is adapted for shipping de- 
partment tables and factory inspection 
operations as well. (8-11) 


Synthetic rubber has entered the gar- 
ment field, where its qualities of resist- 
ance to gasoline, oils, solvents and 
greases are being utilized. Garments 
made with it are being used by workers 
in oil refineries, gasoline service sta- 
tions and garages. They are also used 
by machine tool operators to protect 
clothing from oils thrown off from cut- 
ting tools and by workers in chemical 
plants, smelters, steel mills and other 
plants where chemicals destructive to 
clothing are used. (9-11) 


A new chemical rust-preventing 
paint, for metal surfaces subjected to 
high temperatures, is said to adhere 
though metal becomes red hot. The 
heat changes the paint into materials 
which become integral with the metal. 
(10-11) 

—A. M. Fores. 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. Forbes 
for further information about any of these 
items which may mean $ and ¢ to the 
reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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Try Doing It Yourself 


W. H. CONANT 


THE LETTER was from a very small 
town in the West and written in pencil 
on a plain sheet of paper. 

It inquired about a rebuilt machine 
of the manufacturer’s most expensive 
type. Other similar letters, received oc- 
casionally, packed as much promise of 
business as a catalog collector at a 
trade convention. 

The president referred it to the vice- 
president with a batch of other mail. 


| The vice-president was on the point of 


passing it along to a junior for per- 
functory handling. 

“But look,” he said to himself, “you 
pride yourself on slighting no single 
inquiry and boast of giving a courteous 
reply to every caller or letter-writer: 
Why shirk this one?” 

“Oh, all right,” his efficient better 
self responded, “I'll stick to my rule 
just as a sort of self-discipline.” 

So he barked out a brief letter, tell- 
ing the poor hick that the machine cost 
$400 f.o.b. factory, on approved credit 
standing, subject to prior sale and any 
other hurdles he could think of at the 
moment. His righteous virtue in doing 
his stuff just to maintain a principle, 
stuck out all over the letter. Yes, sir; 
it was more curt than courteous. “And 
that’s that,” he thought. 


A SPEECH FoR $150 


He then dictated himself fairly husky 
over some $35 gadgets and he walked 
the floor with vehement gestures as he 
waxed eloquent in a letter about a 
machine at $150. 

And the days rolled on as is their 
wont. 

“Wait a minute. We what? We got 
that order for the $400 machine from 
the pencil-writing bourgeois? But he 
isn’t even mentioned in Dun & Brad- 
street; how could we make him any 
such shipment? His check? He sent a 
check in full with the order? Say, turn 
on that fan for me, will you?” 

Ever happen to you? Yes, it’s from 
real life and it probably happens more 





W. H. Conant is an industrial trouble- 
shooter who still retains his sense of humor. 


frequently than any executive is will- 
ing to admit publicly. We’re so cussed 
efficient that when we get a glaring 
demonstration of the exact opposite, 
we don’t care much about airing it. 

It all comes from getting into ruts. 
We go through routine with one eye 
on the ball and the other on the coming 
week-end outing. Or we get just too 
comfortable from success or too bored 
with the same thing over and over 
again. 

Or maybe it’s the clean desk zeal. 
Don’t let anything accumulate. Refer it. 
Or else file it. How often we hear 
apologies for piles of papers on the 
desks of executives we meet. But pre- 
cisely what useful work could they do 
without the papers? How much would 
we admire a machinist with all his 
tools put away in mid-forenoon and 
his material back in the stock room? 


KID COMPETITION IS TOUGH 


We’re a wee mite too reluctant to do 
direct labor. We lean to supervising, 
conferring and reviewing. We call for 
reports and put them carefully away. 
We assemble meetings and hash it all 
over. We refer the results to others and 
go to lunch. About three-thirty or four, 
we call the girl and feverishly dictate 
the most important letters. The others 
must wait. 

Some of those others had orders hid- 
den in them. Not actual purchases; 
just potential orders. They needed 
working up. They needed intelligent, 
reflective attention and nursing along. 
Especially, they needed concentrated 
thought and the best sales resourceful- 
ness the executive possessed. That 
neglected file of letters over there at 
the side has nuggets of pure gold in 
it. Just needs some sifting and smelting 
and refining. A clerk cannot do it jus- 
tice: Needs an experienced business 
head and a versatile vocabulary. 

We’re in a squared circle with Kid 
Competition and he swings a wicked 
right. Takes a man to stand up there 
and swap blows—and he can’t refer 
them to his secretary. 








Start the New Year Right 
Give Your Salesmen— 





Size: 3” wide x 4%" high—fits the vest pocket, 
Choice of Fabrikoid or Leather Bindings. 


1. Provides salesmanagers and 
business heads with an accept- 
able, fruitful addition to sales 
kits. 


2. Stimulates salesmen to become 
successful. 

3. Inspires courage, energy, re- 
sourcefulness. 

4. Offers salesmen DAILY hints 
by B. C. FORBES on how to 
win the goodwill of prospects 
and customers during 1940. 


PRICED LOW! 


Fabrikoid Leather 


1 to 10 3do¢ each 75¢ 
11 to 50 33¢ each 70¢ 
51 to 100 31¢ each 65¢ 
101 to 500 28¢ each 60¢ 


(Canada and Foreign, Add 20%) 


Prices include individual mailing 
envelopes. Mails for 1¢ postage. 
Imprinting of company name on 
orders of 11 or more available at 
$1 for plate plus 4¢ a copy. 


ORIGINAL PRINTING SOLD OUT. 
NEW SUPPLY LIMITED. FILL IN 
AND MAIL COUPON AT ONCE! 


—<-<--- MAIL AT ONCE---- -— 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CoO., SD-1-1 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Ship me prepaid...... copies of the Fabrikoid 
Binding: .+<s0. copies of the Leather Binding 
of ‘“‘The Salesman’s Diary” featuring a stim- 
ulating Pep Pellet by B. C. FORBES for 
every day in 1939 at prices quoted. Enclosed 
is remittance of $......... 

(Charge orders accepted from rated companies only.) 
(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover Sales Tax.) 
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Be SAFE in 
TODAY’S MARKET 


Enjoy Profits, Security by 
Following this Tested Plan 


KNOW, positively, when to buy and when to 
sell to make the greatest profits safely in to- 
day’s troubled market. KNOW, through T. E. 
Rassieur’s sound mathematical computations 
exactly what the Long and Short Term Trends 
of the market will KNOW, how these 
amazingly accurate trend indications have 
pointed the way to bigger profits since 1932. 


Get Free Book TREND INTERPRETATION 


It explains how the T. E. Rassieur Trend In- 
terpretation Service can increase your profits, 
relieve you of worry and uncertainty, simplify 
your operations, enable you to know exactly 
what to do at all times. This Book also shows 
you how the advices of T. jeur are 
based on ‘sound mathematical computations, 
tested since 1922—not on personal opinion or 
guesswork. You need this vice now. 
Your copy of Trend Interpretation will be sent 
free, without obligation. Mail the Coupon now. 
T. E. RASSIEUR Trend Interpretation Service ae | 
Dept. 28, Continental Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Please send my free copy of “Trend Inter- 
pretation” (Please print) 








STOCKS UP or DOWN = 


War in Europe—Election Year—Prospect of Infla- 
tion or Deflation—these and other uncertainties 
face the Stock Market in 1940. Why go through 
the year blindfolded? For over 20 years our 

Annual Forecasts have served as a Bens Ed 
accurate i to the future. Based on our 
Master Time Factor, the 1940 Stock Forecast will 
prepare you for the future, turn losses into 
profits. Price, including monthly supplements, 
$100.00. Grain and Cotton Forecasts, $75 each. 


Proof of accuracy free. Ask for K-10 


W. D. GANN & SON, Inc. 
82 Wall Street, New York 








LOEW’S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERY WHERE”’ 

December 9th, 1939. 

THe Board of Directors on December 8th. 

1939 declared a dividend at the rate of 

50c per share on the outstanding Common 

Stock of this Company, payable on December 

30th, 1939 to stockholders of record at the 

close of business December 19th, 1939. Checks 


will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 











WHERELL WE STAY IN ST. LOWIS ?| 


Hotel penne, 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD 

















YOUR GUIDE TO <a 
GD LIVING IN STON 74 


All rooms ul bath— 
radio reception 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


THE STOCK MARKET has made many 
friends by its reassuring action since 
it broke below what was generally re- 
garded as a critical level. But up to 
this writing (Dec. 21) it has failed 
to shake off its lassitude for more than 
a day or so. 

But in the day-to-day action of the 
market, the close observer cannot fail 
to discern several encouraging indica- 
tions. For instance, since the low point 
of the reaction from September highs 
was reached on Nov. 29—and that low 
now seems likely to stand for some 
time to come—the only sizable daily 
swings in the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage have been upward. On two oc- 
casions the market has covered more 
than two points in its net change for 
the day, and each of those move- 
ments were upthrusts. Declines have 
been held down to fractional propor- 
tions in any one session. 

Another indication of a favorably 
situated market was its ability to make 
up in one day—Dec. 13—all the 
ground gradually lost in a dragging 
decline from the peak of the upthrust 
which started on Dec. 6. And volume 
indications, with greater activity on 
advances and dwindling turnover on 
declines, have continued to suggest 
that, given any encouragement, the 
buying side is favored by the ma- 
jority of traders and investors. 

The Dec. 6 rallying movement was 
apparently touched off by short cover- 
ing and replacement of long holdings 
on the part of those who were suffi- 


ciently impressed by the market’s fail- 
ure to follow through on the downside 
after Nov. 30. To that extent, there- 
fore, it was an upswing based largely 
on technical considerations. There was 
a significant difference in the upswing 
of Dec. 13 in that the rally on that 
day seemed to draw its inspiration 
from a development outside the mar- 
ket. To this observer, at least, it ap- 
peared that the market was consider- 
ably relieved as to its fears of heavier 
foreign liquidation by announcement 
of final agreement on the Anglo-French 
financial pact. 

This agreement put off into the mid- 
dle distance, at least, the likelihood of 
any urgent liquidation on our market 
of Anglo-French-held American securi- 
ties. As was recently suggested here, 
any sizable selling from abroad appears 
unlikely, at least until heavier commit- 
ments for war supplies create the need. 

To sum up: The market has held its 
recent gains well, starting to “make a 
line” in a sidewise movement along the 
149 level, which may well be the 
springboard from which the secondary 
phase of the bull market will take off. 
Rather heavy “tax selling” has been 
a restraining factor of a temporary 
nature, while strength in commodity 
markets is gradually becoming infec- 
tious. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 


on request. 
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“Here You 
Shall Stop!” 


(Continued from page 11) 








contracts. And it is a matter of rec- 
ord that a vast majority of the manu- 
facturers in the men’s clothing field 
definitely approve of the Amalgamated, 
its activity and what it has done for 
the industry. 

Few American business men, how- 
ever, would feel safe in risking any 
such relationship with unions as exists 
between the clothing manufacturers 
and the Amalgamated. The long string 
of broken promises, inability or unwil- 
lingness to prevent member groups 
from violating duly-drawn contracts 
and the appalling series of strikes and 
slow-downs following written agree- 
ments in the automobile industry, for 
example, give little promise of any- 
thing but added trouble from increased 
penetration of union power in that in- 
dustry unless future experience differs 
radically from that of the past. 


NO INFRINGEMENT HERE 


Almost no infringement whatever of 
management’s control appears, more- 
over, in some industries where unions 
have longest been strongest and where 
the most satisfactory labor relation- 
ships have existed. In the pottery in- 
dustry, for example, a blanket con- 
tract has existed for 39 years between 
an employer association representing 
about 90% of the industry and a union 
representing approximately 85% of all 
pottery workers. 

That contract, regularly revised 
every year or two, is extremely de- 
tailed, but deals almost entirely with 
wage rates for piece-work. Details 
about working conditions, lay-offs, 
seniority and other matters are also in- 
cluded; and the machinery of arbitra- 
tion, of settling grievances and of com- 
ing to mutual agreement about points 
of difference is extensive. But no 
clauses set up the union as co-manager 
of any part of the enterprises. In 1938, 
in fact, one of the modifications of the 
1935 agreement read: “Any member 
of the National Brotherhood of Operat- 
ive Potters advanced to a strictly su- 
pervisory job shall, at the option of the 
firm, be required to take out a with- 
drawal card from his or her local in 
the N. B. of O. P.” In the pottery in- 
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dustry there has been but one au- 
thorized strike since 1900. 

Management itself is far from 
agreed as to how much unions—or 
employee groups of any kind—should 
have to say about management policies 
and methods. One management will be 
satisfied with maintenance of the prin- 
ciple that it has the right to make de- 
cisions on any and all operating prob- 
lems; while another will not only stand 
on maintenance of the principle but 
will also insist on exercising that right 
at all times without consulting union 
officials or other employee representa- 
tives until after decisions have beén 
carried out. 


TOO MANY LAWYERS? 


More than a few important em- 
ployers, informally interviewed, lean 
toward the belief that union attempts 
to play a part in certain management 
operations—to control some manage- 
ment functions—are stimulated, sub- 
consciously at least, by a too intensely 
legalistic approach to the whole mat- 
ter of union relationships by some em- 
ployers. The development of a spirit 
of mutual respect and confidence in the 
honesty of management, many such 
executives agree, is perhaps the most 
important means of keeping unions 
from trying to invade management’s 
sphere. 

Indications that the attitude of such 
employers is particularly realistic come 
thick and fast from any extensive con- 
tact with union officials and labor 
leaders. Right or wrong, few labor men 
seem to think habitually in general 
terms or to philosophize about capital- 
labor relationships. Caught informally, 
their conversation centers strongly 
about the men they have dealt with, 
the men they have fought, the men 
they have subdued. Few of them are 
philosophers. Nearly all of them are 
fighters. 

Human contacts—the personalities as 
well -as the ideologies of the union of- 
ficials and the company officials in- 
volved in labor negotiations—seem 
likely in the long run to write the 
definition of how far is too far for 
unions to forage on management’s pre- 
serves. 





Do you KNOW THAT: The average 
cost of all non-farm homes constructed 
in the U. S. in the first six months of 
1939 was $3,611, representing a reduc- 
tion of more than 10% in three years. 
(Federal Home Loan Bank) 








Give People 
the Facts 
(Continued from page 12) 








the picture must generally fit in as 
part of a complete club program.) 

Following a moving picture through 
its rounds gives you the idea better 
than anything else. The National In- 
dustrial Council film, “America March- 
es On,” is typical. During two recent 
months, it was shown before 18 
groups. Average attendance per meet- 
ing was 63; total audience in the two 
months was 1,142. And the kind of 
people who saw the film shows the 
importance of the educational work 
the Fisk program is doing. The pic- 
ture—and it is only a typical exam- 
ple—played in the White Church, 
Chicopee Falls; Polish National Hall, 
Willimansett; Hope Church, Spring- 
field. It was shown before the Spring- 
field Hobby Club; the Springfield 
branch of the American Youth Coun- 
cil; the Springfield Junior Chamber of 
Commerce; the Easthampton Rotary 
Club; the Order of the Eastern Star; 
the West Springfield Catholic Junior 
League; the Hill Dale Association of 
Hamden. 


“BUSINESS MEN ARE WRONG” 


Eight other groups completed the 
two-months’ roster—all of them, like 
those named, consisting of leaders of 
local thought or of people who ordi- 
narily have no way of learning the 
facts about industry.* 

“The results astonished us,” con- 
fesses President Speaks. “But perhaps 
the most significant thing about the 
plan is the way it practically runs it- 
self once you’ve started it. 

“We don’t have to go out and ask 
for showings. Our trouble is being 
able to give as many showings as 
we're asked to.’ 

“That seems to me to prove that 
people aren’t so unwilling to learn the 
facts about business as we business 
men believe. We’re the fellows who are 
wrong—for not giving people a chance 
to learn the facts long before this.” 





*An interesting sidelight on the effective- 
ness of the Fisk program is the local opposi- 
tion which the recent proposal to sell the 
company to U. S. Rubber has stirred up. 
Five years ago, Fisk executives point out, 
Chicopee Falls probably wouldn’t have cared 
what happened to the company. 
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Order 1940's Most Vital 
Book on Selling—Today 





STEP OUT AND SELL 


By WILLIAM E. “BILL” HOLLER 
General Sales Manager, Chevrolet 


Everyone in the automobile industry 
knows “Bill” Holler, the record-crashing 
General Sales Manager of Chevrolet. One 
of the most astute sales executives in the 
United States, Holler has built for him- 
self an enviable reputation not only as a 
great salesman, but as the creator of 
some of the most far-reaching develop- 
ments in the sales end of the industry. 
Now he has written a book in which he 
shares some of his sales experiences and 
philosophies. This is no ordinary book. It 
is inspiring, dynamic and packed from 
cover to cover with sound sales sense. No 
one can fail to read “Step Out and Sell” 
without getting a great deal of benefit 
from it. Even if you seldom read, take an 
evening off to spend with Holler in his 
new book. You will not regret it! 


SOME OF THE INSPIRING SALES MESSAGES 


Sales Symphony in C-Major 
12 Fundamentals of Selling 
Try the Committee Way 
Never Forget a Customer 
Hannibal’s Sales Offensive 
Using the Talents You Have 
Sell Yourself on Selling! 


Put a copy of “Step Out and Sell” in the 
hands of every one of your sales and service 
men. It will give — . ae nes for 1940. 
Size 6 x 9 inches. ges. 

striking cloth Sedans. ‘aan ~ 

a gift container. A handsome, dis- 

tinctive, significant gift. 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON NOW — TODAY! 





FORBES, Book Department, 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


SOS-1-1 


copies of Bill Holler’s new book, 
“Step Out and Sell.” Price $1.50 each. 20% 
discount in lots of twelve. Includes gift container. 
(N. Y. C. orders add 2% for Sales Tax.) 


00 Check enclosed [[C. O. D. ( Bill company 


Position 
Company 


Street 
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This Time, 
Let’s Hold It 


(Continued from page 14) 








many went with the idea of settling? 
How many bother to learn the lan- 
guage of the countries in which 
they travel? How many entertain the 
thought of intermarriage? High offi- 
cials are courted and catered to. But 
how many Americans mingle in the 
family circles of Latin communities? 
The answer is, all too few. 

European competitors give us no 
boosts in Latin America. For years 
they have spread the propaganda that 
we are simply a nation of money-grub- 
bers, and we do little to counteract that 
impression. 

By and large, the people of the 
United States show little interest in the 
historical and cultural aspects of Latin- 
American nations. This is curious, too, 
since there is much in common. Where 
we had a George Washington, they 
had a Simon Bolivar. Where we have 
our cowboy lore, they have tales of the 
gauchos. We are evolving our own 
forms of music, art and literature, and 
so are they. 


MUCH REMAINS TO BE DONE 


Yet, despite similarities, despite the 
fact that they, like ourselves, are young 
countries, probably the hope of the 
world, we know little about them and 
do not encourage their interest in us 
to any marked extent. 

Europe has not fallen into this error. 
Great Britain, France and Germany 
have always recognized the value of 
cultural and social relationships with 
foreign nations. In fact, we ourselves 
are still under Europe’s spell in many 
ways. 

Until the war all three of these 
countries were exchanging hundreds of 
professors and students with Latin 
America. Medical students were es- 
pecially welcomed, since doctors are 
highly influential in molding the 
opinion of their home communities. 
Such visitors were shown every cour- 
tesy. In like manner, Europe opened 
cordial doors to writers, tourists, ar- 
tists and business men from Latin 
America. 

In short, Europe has gone out of her 
way to be helpful and to create friend- 
ship and mutual respect. We have not 
troubled too much about that, and the 
result is a lack of understanding be- 


tween the peoples of North and South 
America. 

Several U. S. organizations, it is true, 
have been doing excellent work along 
these lines—the Pan American Union, 
the Rockefeller Foundation and others. 

General Electric maintains at its own 
expense a short-wave radio station in 
Schenectady which broadcasts regular 
programs to Latin America, programs 
that are cultural in character rather 
than commercial. The Department of 
State is also taking a hand through a 
new Division of Cultural Relations 
whose sole purpose is to serve as a 
co-ordinating bureau for the public 
and private institutions and organiza- 
tions that are attempting to further our 
friendships with other nations. 

But this part of our job, while today 
better recognized, has only begun. To 
accomplish it, we shall have to effect 
an interchange of cultural information 
on a really broad scale. We shall have 
to encourage touring and travel both 
ways. 

Above all, we shall have to select 
with extreme care the men and women 
we send to Latin America. These peo- 
ple are emissaries. They should not be 
mere high-pressure salesmen or hard- 
driving construction bosses, but people 
with the ability, temperament and in- 
clination to put our best foot forward 
in Latin America. This obligation of 
business concerns cannot be over-em- 
phasized. 

The problem of winning further 
Latin-American trade sounds like a 
large order. 

It is a large order. But it all boils 
down to one point: Taking a deep in- 
terest in our own customers and 
friends on this hemisphere. 

And that is not a temporary, war- 
time task. It is a permanent program 
to meet a permanent opportunity. 


Do You Know That— 


At least one-fourth of this country’s 
families, other than those on relief, 
were paying for goods on the install- 
ment plan during 1935-36. 


In the building of a standard house 
$41 of each $100 of costs is paid out 
directly in the form of wages. (Federal 
Home Loan Bank) 


Closed-shop agreements now cover 
3,000,000 of the 8,000,000 union mem- 
bers in the U. S. (Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics ) 
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Recommendations in Stocks 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


READERS should be interested in this 
comment in the London Economist: 

“In October, the production of steel 
ingots in the United States reached a 
new high record. It is probable that 
this output included some war orders; 
but published comments and private 
gossip agree that war work comprised 
only a negligible fraction of output. 
Production is at a rate which was 
maintained only for a few months in 
1929 and even more briefly in 1937. 
Ordinarily, a heavy volume of steel 
production would pre-suppose a heavy 
volume of capital issues. But new capi- 
tal issues have at no time this year 
been large. 

“While the evidence is not yet com- 
plete, there is a good deal of reason 
for calling the present spurt in heavy 


industry, not a war boom or an in- © 


ventory boom, but a re-equipment or 
deferred ‘maintenance boom, financed 
by undistributed corporate earnings. 
If this conjecture is valid, there is far 
more substantial support for the cur- 
rent level of activity than would de- 
rive from the mere replenishment of 
inventories. That an enormous poten- 
tail demand has accumulated in the 
American economy from a decade of 
under-maintenance and re-equipment 
has been argued by every statistician. 
That it could be translated into actual 
demand with the reappearance of earn- 
ings has been argued by most econom- 
ists.” 

The foregoing is in line with what 
has long been emphasized in this col- 
umn: That the basis exists for a long 
period of sustained prosperity in the 
United States, the only requisite being 
a fair deal by government to business 
and finance. 

I am hopeful that this condition will 
be corrected, that Congress will refuse 
to sanction any further destructive 
legislation, that a conservative admin- 
istration will be elected next Fall—that 
the slogan suggested by Mr. Wendell 
Willkie will come true: “Life begins in 
°40.” 

The $3.50 dividend declared by Mid- 
land Steel is gratifying, since it has 


been one of the favorite stocks recom- 
mended by this column. Total divi- 
dends for the year, $5. 

Ferro Enamel, previously suggested 
here, recently declared a 20% stock 
dividend. It is reported that the com- 
pany will earn four or five times as 
much as in 1938; that earnings might 
reach $2.75 per share. The stock, now 
around $18, ex-dividend, still appears 
attractive. 

New York City Omnibus, originally 
recommended here around $25, has re- 
cently declared two dividends of $2 
each. Its bus routes are heavily pat- 
ronized. 

Wheeling Steel earned $2.01 for the 
common in the third quarter. Consid- 
ering the substantial increase in the 
steel output since then, it is likely that 
fourth-quarter earnings will be hand- 
some. The stock still appears attrac- 
tive; now around $32. 

It is estimated that Safeway will 
earn between $6 and $7 this year, on 
a gross exceeding $380,000,000. The 
quarterly dividend is now 75 cents; a 
stock dividend worth about $2 was 
recently declared. The stock is now 
around $46 (originally recommended 


in the 20’s), but 1 see no reason for 
selling it. 

This column has consistently recom- 
mended Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
preferred. The outlook has been great- 
ly improved by the jump in cotton 
prices. There are only 213,000 shares 
(about one-fourth of which are owned 
by Allied Chemical). Earnings for the 
year ended last June amounted to 
$2.41 a share. 

In the low-priced field, I continue 
to favor Colgate-Palmolive. A con- 
siderable amount of preferred stock 
has been retired. Annual sales are 
around $100,000,000. Financial con- 
dition is very strong. Earnings for the 
common this year may exceed $2. Re- 
cently, a 50-cents extra dividend was 
declared. 

If the volume of business is main- 
tained next year, I desire to repeat 
that the railroads should not be over- 
looked. Some excellent statements are 
appearing. For instance, Southern 
Pacific reports for the first 10 months 
of this year a profit of $4,238,000 
(equal to $1.12 per common share), 
against a loss of $7,478,000 last year. 

Needless to say, should earnings of 
recent months continue all next year, 
a considerable rise in railroad stocks 
is probable. My selections continue to 
be Pennsylvania, Southern Railway 
preferred, Great Northern preferred. 
—Dec. 21, 1939. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Plugging 
Gets You There 


(Continued from page 17) 








nerve, for believing that it would be 
useless to continue their efforts against 
such adverse odds. 

Just the same, that is where they 
have made a mistake. Regardless of 
conditions, the flow of continuity never 
should be stopped altogether. In times 
of stress, the effort that supports an 
enterprise should perhaps be dimin- 
ished; it should never be discontinued. 

This explains why many companies 
have made surprising progress during 
the last trying ten years. Some com- 
panies have done better than ever be- 
fore during this period. Others have 
started from scratch and become al- 
most immediately successful. These 
companies went ahead because they 
did the things that all companies do 
during normal times—they maintained 
continuity of effort in the hundred-and- 
one activities that any business must 
carry on to prosper. They may have 
proceeded cautiously; but the point is 
that they did proceed. There was never 
any break in that vital effort. 








Hire New Men? 


Or Pay Overtime? 
(Continued from page 15) 








hazard until he retires on his old-age 
pension. 

Thirteen jurisdictions make charges 
only against the man’s last two em- 
ployers; California only against his 
employers within the two years pre- 
ceding his becoming eligible for bene- 
fits, and in proportion to the wages 
each employer paid him. The states 
which charge all benefits against the 
last employer may be less fair; but at 
least they get the matter closed once 
and for all. 

With merit rating penalizing new 
employment and making the employer 
pay in years to come. for what he does 
right now, it’s well to study the mat- 
ter carefully before going out and hir- 
ing new workers. For in spite of the 
Wages & Hours Act, paying overtime 
may in the long run be a much cheaper 
way of increasing production—unless 
the employer is pretty certain that the 
new men’s jobs will be permanent. 
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Book Earns 
Value 1938 
$1.20 
1.47 
1.05 
1.327 
1.04} 
5.92 
1.44 
4.35 
2.12+# 
8.66F 
0.22+ 
4.90+ 
0.08+ 
1.167 
3.24 
6.107 
8.32 
4.89 
18.50} 
1.10 
1.907" 
0.717 
0.83 
1.40 


1,097 
6.047 
0.857 
5.78 
0.07 
0.707 
151 
0.01 
1,037" 
2.25 
0.54 


2.834¢ 
1.12 
8.890 
0.26 
1.19" 
1.77 
2.62 
4.32 
5.95 
0.31 
4.60 
0.11+ 
0.08 
2.09 
0.55 
2.17 
1.10 
3.18 
8.78t 
0.774* 
0.17 


0.307 


Earns, 1939 
m=months 
$0.94, 9 m 

1.37, 9 m 


0.327, 6 m 


1.74t, 10 m 
0.73, 9 m 
3.95, 9 m 
1.47, 9 m 
1.89, 9 m 
0.79, 6 m 
1.49, 9 m 
1.22+8 
2.21, 9 m 
0.27, 6 m 


0.38, 9 m 
2.87, 10 m 


2.34 0.417, 10 m 


1.60 
2.08 
3.74 
7.54 
1.53 


0.307 
8.827 


0.96 
2.50 
4.17) 
2.17 
0.85t 
0.72 
0.297" 
0.14: 
1.34 
1.09 


0.538 
4.17 
7.34 
2.944 


3.21,9 m 
0.487, 9 m 
2.60, 10 m 


0.57, 6 m 
2.28, 9 m 
7.695 
2.39, 9 m 
0.03, 9 m 
0.65, 9 m 
0.17¢ 
1.61, 6 m 
0.96, 6 m 
1.88, 10 m 


1.218 
5.57, 9 m 
5.26, 9 m 

1.53}, 9 m 


Addressograph-Mult. ...... $1.40 


Air Reduction 

Alaska Juneau 

Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel... 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 

American Can 

Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... . 
American International... . 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco “B”.... 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Ill 

Assoc. Dry Goods 

Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 
Atlantic Refining 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 

Barber Asphalt 

Beech-Nut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 

Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


California Packing 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 
Case, J. I 

Celanese Corp 

Celotex Corp 

Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar... . 
Curtiss-Wright 


Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match 

Dome Mines 

Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 

Elec. Auto-Lite 

Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R. (r) 


General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 


General Motors 


Hecker Products 
Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 


Div. 
1939 

$1.05 
1.50a 


0.80 


1.25a 
4 


0.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.40 
1.35 
0.50 
0.40 


0.50 


0.50! 


4 
2.50 
5 

5a 


On Ne, 
: => 


Prices 1939 Prices 
High Low Now 


27%2- 15% 
68 - 45% 
10 - 6% 
2- %& 
28%- 14 

20044-1514% 
48%%- 28 

116%4- 83% 


89%- 75% 
15%4- 3% 
40 - 20% 
8%- 3% 
10%- 5% 
42%- 21“ 
24%- 18% 


21%- 9% 
8%- 3% 
21%- 10% 
128%4-104% 
33%- 16% 
100 - 50% 
22 - 16% 
32 - 18% 
15%- 7% 
30%- 13% 
18%- 11 


30 - 138% 
20%%- 12 

94%4- 63% 
29%4- 13% 
19%- 7% 
52%- 32 

47%4- 27 

94%%- 5356 
133-105 

9 - 5% 
57 - 38% 
16 - 8% 
2%- 1% 
35 - 27 

9%- 6% 
51%4- 32% 
31%- 19% 
6714- 54% 
525%- 24% 
13 - 3 

13%- 4% 


28 - 12% 
8%- 3% 
34%4- 28 
34 - 20% 
188%-126% 


186% -138% 
40%- 22% 
12%- 6% 
3-1 


4456- 31 

47%- 36% 
99 - 72% 
56%- 36% 
28 - 12% 
8%- 5% 
24%- 14 

24%- 13% 
38%%- 21% 
33%- 16% 


13%- 8% 
6544- 54 

73%- 60% 
8%- 4% 


19 
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June 30. 


common held. (u) Plus 3 shares of stock for each 200 held. 
(w) Nine months ended March 31, 1939. 


(p) Year ended August 31. 


j) Year ended May 31. 


(y) Nine months. 


(e) Six months ended April 30. (f) Y ded April 30. 
(h) 40 weeks ended June 8 . ae re 
(n) Year ended October 31. 


reorganization. (s) Plus 5% in stock. 


tDeficit. (a) Partly extra. (b) Ni th ded 
() You eng Eostly = (b) Nine months ended June 30. (c) Year ended February 28, 1939. 


(g) Year ended 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
31, (r) Company reported in receivership or 
(t) Plus stock dividend of 1 share common for each 40 shares 

(v) Six months ended September 30. 
(z) 40 weeks ended June 9. 


Book Earns Earns, 1939 Div. Div. Prices 1939 Prices 
Value 1938 m=months 1938 1939 High Low Now 
on bine! ch aihenbled Interboro Rapid Tran. (r). ... We 9%- 2% 4 
$55 $10.63 $7.70,9 m Int. Business Machines.... $6* $68 195%4-145 180 
oo" ae Sees Int. Harvester ............ 2.15 160 71%- 45% 63 
Prices 14 =—-2.09 1.72, 9 m Int. Nickel of Canada..... 2 2 55%- 35 36 
Now 30~=—s: 11.10 0.51,6 m Int. Tel. & Tel............ ty aa 9%- 3% 4 
19 45 109  269,9m Johns-Manville ........... 0.50 275 105 -59 75 
— 30 2.10  0.93,6m Kennecott Copper......... 1752 46%- 28 38 
, S >:7, RR Cates TE i vdenesccecens 1.20 1.20  26%- 20 24 
93 27 = 2.05 1.25, 6 m Kroger Grocery........... 190a 2.50a 29%- 20% 28 
179 16 1.57 1.55, 9 m Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 1.25 2.75 56%- 36% 50 
41 , ee ae Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 5a 109%- 954% 103 
113 49 4.80% 4.625 SS Seer 3a 2.50a 54%- 30% 33 
32 26 151 1.04, 9 m_ Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 1.05 1 22%- 16% 17 
2 B Bae). sees Lorillard (P). Co......... 1.40 140 24%- 19% 23 
- 64 1.56¢ 0.41,9m Mack Trucks............. 0.25 050  33%-18 29 
9 41 . ae|6 6UR Ee 8 8 eee 2 43%- 25% 28 
v 25 0.93 0.32,6 m McKeesport Tin Plate..... 0.50 ae 18%- 8% 11 
52 32 0.56 0.60, 9 m Mid-Continent Pet......... 0.60 0.60 18-11% 14 
21 33 3.50 3.29,9 m Montgomery Ward........ 1.50 125a 57%- 40% 55 
170 10 =—-1.807* 0.377* Nash-Kelvinator Corp...... 0.12% ne 9%- 5% 6 
83 15° 1.76 20,9 m National Biscuit........... 1.60 160 28%- 215% 22 
10 22 «147 0.80,9 m Nat. Cash Register........ 1 1 26%- 14% 15 
31 13 1.70 1.01, 6 m Nat. Dairy Products....... 1 0.80 18%- 12% 16 
6 22 3.85 1.54, 9 m National Distillers Prod.... 2 2 2844- 20% $23 
8 22 1.28 0.71,9 m Nat. Power & Light....... 0.60 0.60 10 - 6% 8 
25 59 3.03 3.31,9 m National Steel ............ 1 170 8682 - 52 71 
21 142 3.13¢ 0.907,9 m New York Central........ er — 23%4- 11% #219 
7 63 9.58 3.997,10 m N. Y., N. H. & Hart (r)... ... “in 1%- % 1 
6 21 1.55 1.81* North American........... 1.20 1.20 26%6- 1854 22 
15 30 2.48 2.84« Pacific Gas & Electric..... 2 2 34%4- 27% 33 
125 3 0O.11¢ 0.144,9 m Packard Motor Car....... je sos 4%- 3 3 
30 8 084 1.50, 10 m Pennsylvania R. R........ 0.50 1 275- 15 23 
83 25 2.34 2.949 Public Service of N. J..... 2.20 2.50 41%- 31% 40 
20 63 0.60 0.88, 9 m Pullman Incorporated...... 137% 1 41%- 22% 33 
95 3 0.30 0.12,9 m Radio Corporation......... 0.20 ve 8%- 5 6 
15 1 O51 0.04+" Remington Rand, Inc...... 0.90 0.80 17%- 9% 10 
23 33 186+  0.37,9m Republic Steel............ ape oat 28%- 12% 24 
12 15 Bee 27. Coates Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 2.90 2.30 45 - 35 37 
22 43 4.18 2.42,6 m Sears, Roebuck ........... 5.590a 4.25a 85%- 60% 82 
17 16 =: 1.438 0.968 Smith (L. C.) Corona..... 1 0.50 17%- 9% 10 
72 (Ra) aes Socony-Vacuum .......... 0.50 0.50 15%-10% 12 
28 32 1,12" 2.11* South Porto Rico Sugar... 1.75a 1.25a 35%- 14 26 
ll 22 2.10 1.84, 9 m Southern Cal. Edison...... 175a 1.75a 29%- 23% 27 
38 200 181¢ 1.12, 10 m Southern Pacific........... Ses asi 215%- 10% 15 
41 157 2.69 0.46¢,9 m Southern Railway ........ aca ~~? 23%- 11% #20 
89 4 0.62 0.35,9 m Standard Brands ......... 0.62% 047% 7%- 5% 6 
118 56 2.23¢ 1.107,9 m Standard Gas & Elec. (r).. ... sate 4%. 2% 3 
6 45 2.22 0.97,9 m Standard Oil of Calif..... 140a 1.10a 335%- 24% 25 
4 @ .. BB taeavas Standard Oil of N. J...... 1.50a" = 41.25a" 53%4- 38 43 
13 16 = 10 4.15,9 m Sterling Products ......... 3.80 3.80 79%- 65 79 
2 12 0.247 0.21,9 m Stewart-Warner .......... oie oa 125%- 6% 9 
30 Ge. wethaen Texas Corporation...... 2 2 50%- 32% 43 
. 15 1.81 131,9m Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 2 2 38%4- 26 32 
4 17 059  2.03,9m Timken Roller Bearing.... 1 250° 54%- 34% 49 
4 © Cae eae Transamerica ............ 0.75 0.62% 8% 5 6 
42 37 2.41 1.58, 9 m Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 2.50 2 66 - 34% 41 
7 2822.77 2.11,9 m Union Carbide & Carbon.. 2.40 240 94%4- 65% 87 
10 30 1.47 0.98, 9 m Union Oil of California.... 1.20 1.05 19%- 15% 16 
198 662  3.89,10 m Union Pacific ............ 6 6 105 - 81% 97 
24 10 2.05 2.18, 9 m United Aircraft .......... Ls 862 51 - 31 46 
6 3 0.077, 0.05,9 m United Corporation ....... ied sg 3%- 2 3 
34 56 3.55  4.02,9m United Fruit ............. 3 4 95 - 62% 85 
23 ll 9,99 0.81,9 m United Gas Improvement.. 1 1 15 - ll 14 
179 7 Tey Liste U.S. Leather ............ vy --- 10%- 3% 7 
167 38 sso 2.38 2.06,6 m U.S. Pipe & Foundry..... 2 2.50a 49 - 32% 36 
38 20 O47¢ 0.374,9m U.S. Realty & Improve... Sia 6%- 1% 2 
7 22 0.90¢ 1.18,6m_ U.S. Rubber ............ sate -+- 52%-31% 42 
2 78 468 546,10 m _ U.S. Smelting, R. & M... 4 5.50  68%- 48 62 
pa i: oe: OU ae a oe = ae 82%- 415% 68 
47 176 157+ 0.62, 9 m Western Union............ Sa 
90 14 032 0.48,9 m Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 0.62% 37%- 18% 27 
54 70 3.38 3.40,9 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 2.50 3.50 121 - 82% 115 
19 BO iw 0: penveane Woolworth, F. W.......... 2.40 2.40 50%- 36 38 
A 6 0.16¢ 0.34,9m “Yellow Truck “B”......... 21%- 11% 19 
20 
23 
28 
10 
60 
67 
6 


payable in stock. 


**100% 











Congratulations 


H. P. Litchfield has been appointed 
general commercial salesmanager of 
Graybar Electric Co. 

Joseph L. McClane has been elected 
a vice-president and a director of Re- 
public Aviation Corp. 

Stanley Field has been elected chair- 
man of the executive committee of 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. James 
Simpson Jr. has been elected a member 
of the committee. 

Wilbur R. Wittich, of Bond & Good- 
win, has been elected president of the 
Security Traders Association of New 
York. 

George D. Brooke, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, has been 
elected a director of Railway Express 
Agency. 

F. A. Wardenburg has been elected 
a director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. 

R. J. De Motte has been named 
treasurer and C. J. Humm controller 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

C. A. Clark has been named zone 
manager in New York for the Chevro- 
let Motor Division of General Motors 
Corp. 

Powel Crosley Jr., president of the 
Crosley Radio Corp., has been elected 
a director of Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc. 

James A. McLain has been elected 
president of the Guardian Life Insur- 
ance Co. of America, succeeding Carl 
Heye, who becomes chairman. 








OFFICE OF NORTHERN STATES 


POWER COMPANY 
Chicago Illinois 
The Board of Directors of Northern States Power 
Company (Minnesota), at a meeting held on 
December 20, 1939, declared a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, $5 
Series, of the Company, payable by check January 
15, 1940, to stockholders of record as of the close 
of business December 30, 1939, for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1939. 

J. J. MOLYNEAUX, Treasurer. 








Tue Forses Stock GuiveE is a 
representative list of stocks dealt 
in on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. We have tried to include 
at least one leading stock of every 
important industry. The compila- 
tion keeps investors posted as to 
the trend of corporation earnings, 
dividend payments and market 
values—facts upon which buyers 
and sellers can base their own 
judgment. Inclusion of a_ stock 
does not imply that we recommend 
it any more than does omission of 
a stock indicate that we regard it 
unfavorably. 
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Spending As Usual 


Four controlling White House deci- 
sions, already known to Capitol Hill, 
point the general direction of the new 
session of Congress: 

First, New Deal objectives of strong- 
er Federal economic controls have not 
been abandoned. 

There will be no reduction in the 
scale of Federal spending (p. 22). 

There will be no new taxes levied. 

The session will end with the third- 
term riddle still unsolved. 

But there will be a great deal of po- 
litical forward-passing up and down 
Pennsylvania Avenue as the New Deal 
Inner Circle undertakes the Herculean 
labor of “balancing the budget” with- 
out curtailed expenditures or increased 
taxes (Forbes, Dec. 15, p. 42). The 
performance at times will appear 
ridiculous—but it will not hurt busi- 
ness in the near term, particularly if 
business understands from the open- 
ing eloquence that all the budget- 
balancing chatter is so much Adminis- 
tration window dressing. 

Mr. Roosevelt is expected to recom- 
mend, or perhaps only “suggest,” ad- 
ditional taxes to support increased na- 
tional defense spending; but he will 
make these recommendations with a 
sly wink to his leaders in Congress, 
who are in no humor to come to grips 
seriously with the Federal fiscal mud- 
dle in a general election year. The ses- 
sion promises to extend well into June. 

Rather than closing the gap between 
New Dealers and Democrats, the In- 
ner Circle policy is destined, by de- 
sign or otherwise, to drive the wedge 
deeper between Constitutionalists and 
collectivists on the Democratic side. 
The stratagem is that if business can 
be held up near present levels through 
the first three quarters, the draft 
Roosevelt movement will succeed. 

Alive to the overwhelming, and still 
growing, American sentiment against 
involvement abroad, New Deal policy 
quietly is backing away from the for- 
mer program of quarantining the ag- 
gressors. Foreign policy is shifting to 
emphasis on national defense. 
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Investigations, rather than legisla- 
tion, will be the New Deal’s big head- 
ache. Near-term revelations by the 
House Committee investigating the 
NLRB will further shock the nation 
concerning the Communistic pattern of 
certain Labor Board administrative 
procedures. The Dies Committee will 





Prospective legislation: 
Transportation codification bill; 
assistance for harbor-bound 
merchant ships; revision of the 
Wagner Act; tighter control of 
subversive aliens; Congress’ re- 
fusal to renew Reciprocal Trade 
Act, leaving existing treaties in 
effect; expanded national de- 
fense appropriations, probably 
around $300,000,000; decision 
to investigate economic conse- 
quences of Wages & Hours Act; 
passage of Senate resolution 
warning that third-term designs 
constitute a “threat to our insti- 
tutions and a peril to our liber- 
ties.” 


White House proposals likely 
to die: New processing taxes, 
and new farm program; special 
ear-marked national defense 
taxes; expanded housing au- 
thority; Federal health insur- 
ance; additional Federal loan 
authority for small business; 
grid-power financing authority ; 
St. Lawrence waterway develop- 
ment; new government loans to 
Latin America in the name of 
trade expansion; revised spend- 
lend bill, rejected last August. 











continue its expose of un-American 
plotting and fellow-traveler activities. 
The special House Committee inves- 
tigating political corruption and purge- 
priming through WPA will be ready 
with a three-pound report about the 
time the President’s relief program for 
the next fiscal year is placed upon the 
legislative ways. 


Another House Committee has been 
at work two months :investigating re- 
recently-exposed faults in naval design 
and construction. It already has un- 
covered the fact that certain types of 
ships authorized with the understand. 
ing they would cost $60,000,000 each, 
are progressing under schedules which 
will bring the final cost to $100,000. 
000 each! 

A special committee of House Re- 
publicans has been in the field five 
weeks conducting hearings on the sev- 
en-year results of the Administration’s 
successive farm programs, which have 
cost the Treasury roundly $5,000,000,- 
000. A similar group has been study- 
ing the effect of the so-called reciprocal 
trade program on American farm 
products. Still a third group is sur- 
veying national defense needs, to the 
end that the pump-priming theory shall 
not be dumped on the country once 
more through a Trojan Horse strata- 
gem pivoting on national defense. 

By the time all these investigating 
committees report, there will be avail- 
able something in the nature of a 
verdict upon the nation’s luxurious 
$56,000,000,000 experiment in New 
Dealism. 

The master-stroke of Inner Circle 
bludgeoning of the American system 
of private enterprise will come early 
in the session. It will be in the form 
of a synopsis of TNEC hearings and 
conclusions—written by Leon Hender- 
son, Isidor Lubin, Mordecai Ezekiel, 
Benny Cohen and their respective sat- 
ellites. As now outlined this report 
will prove once and for all that private 
enterprise never can hope to achieve 
boundless abundance and complete 
leisure for all; that life insurance is a 
blood-sucker; that privately controlled 
banking and finance are as outmoded 
as button shoes; that money is merely 
the meditim of exchange and that, 
therefore, the more the better; that a 
wicked bond monopoly in New York 
controls all major industries through a 
sinister system which compels audited 
balance sheets showing something left 
over at the end of each year’s opera- 
tions. This report has been in the 
making for three years. It will be a 
blast against American business be- 
yond comparison with anything in 
history. It will be the outline of the 
third-term platform for 1940. Ob- 
viously the only solution is a skilled 
General Manager—a man, for exam- 
ple, of the immeasurable prowess and 
omniscience of FDR. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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By Bell System Teletypewriter Service, modern business 
flashes messages instantly, in typewritten form between 
two or more points any distance apart. Carbon copies 
provide complete records for filing and routing. 


reading 











In “talking in type,” eyes take the place of ears. All that 


is said is put down in black and white. Shipping instruc- 


tions or intricate specifications speed accurately from sales 
branch to factory. Misunderstandings are minimized. 











The teletypewriter flashes typew~itten figures as well as 
words. On your own company forms, your operator can 
fill in details of prices, terms, and quantities, with copies 
for shipping, credit, billing, and other departments. 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 





A Bell System representative (call him through your local telephone office) 
will be glad to tell you about Teletypewriter Service. 











important jobs with speed 
accuracy and economy 


_ ERE you have and want to keep—those 


you ve lost and want back—those you ve never had but 


hope to get—the success of any business depends upon how 


they are contacted and cultivated. 

Playing a big part in building volume and profits for thou- 
sands of concerns are methods readily adaptable in any office 
—Addressograph Methods. Here is an economical way to 
organize all the facts concerning your customers and prospects 
—a simple way to use these facts that goes far beyond me- 
chanical addressing! 

Turning customer contacts into profitable sales is an im- 
portant subject the Addressograph Man will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed 
in principal city telephone books) or if you prefer, write 


ADDRESSOGRAPH - MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LIMITED, TORONTO 


Advertising « Collecting « Customer Lists e Employee Records ¢ Installment Accounts « Inventory « Manufacturing « Membership 


Orders « Payroll « Prospect Lists ¢ Publication Lists « Sales Promotion « Shipping « Social Security ¢ Social Service ¢ Stock- 


holders « Assessment Records « Motor Vehicle Registration « Public Service Bills « Relief « Tax Collection ¢ Voters Lists 





